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Notice 


The  material  contained  herein  relates  to  a simulation 
of  managerial  performance  developed  by  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership  pursuant  to  a contract  with  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  The  context  of  the  simulation  is  a 
fictitious  corporation  in  the  American  glass  industry.  Any 
points  of  similarity  between  the  simulation  and  an  existing 
glass  company  are  purely  coincidental. 

All  users  of  the  material  contained  herein  are  advised 
of  the  copyright  of  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership.  Any 
unauthorized  reproduction,  distribution  or  other  use  thereof 
will  result  in  legal  action. 


© 1978,  by  CENTER  FOR  CREATIVE  LEADERSHIP 
The  United  States  Government  has  a 
royalty-free  license  throughout  the 
world  in  all  copyrightable  material 
contained  herein. 


The  mission  of  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  is 
to  improve  the  practice  of  management  by  encouraging  the 
identification  and  development  of  creative  leadership  in 
contemporary  organizations. 

The  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  is  a nonprofit 
educational  institute  using  knowledge  from  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  to  understand  and  teach  creative 
leadership.  To  this  end,  the  Center  has  focused  on  three 
areas: 


— Management  - Planning,  implementing,  producing  and 
controlling  information,  and  evaluation  of  impact. 

— Career  Development  - Leadership  development  i s 
essentially  career  development  based  on  personal  effective- 
ness, proceeding  through  a series  of  challenging  assignments. 

--Group  Dynamics  - Leadership  is  always  done  through 
others,  being  responsible  to  or  for  others. 

The  Center  is  working  to  accomplish  this  mission  through 
programs  of  research,  training,  and  communication. 
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Description  of  Volumes 


Looking  Glass  is  a simulation  of  a glass  manufac- 
turing corporation.  There  are  twenty  positions,  ranging 
across  three  divisions  and  four  levels  (Plant  Manager, 
t Director,  Vice-President,  and  President) . The  divisions 

face  different  environments,  ranging  from  volatile  to 
stable.  Looking  Glass  is,  in  a word,  typical — the  orga- 
nizational type,  structure  and  environments  are  common. 

All  problems  contained  in  the  simulation  are  based  on 
actual  events. 

1 

Volume  I of  the  simulation  materials  is  divided  into 
four  sections.  Section  I describes  the  development  of 
Looking  Glass.  Included  are  the  chronology  of  what  occurred 
from  original  idea  to  final  pretest  run  and  a summary  of 
assumptions  and  biases  related  to  constructing  a realistic 
management  simulation.  The  next  section  discusses  research 
issues  such  as  the  experimental  modes  built  into  the  design, 
possible  manipulations,  limitations  of  the  simulation, 
measurement  strategies,  and  preliminary  hypotheses.  The 
third  section  outlines  training  uses  of  the  simulation, 
including  one  detailed  example  of  a training  program.  The 
final  section  explains  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  running  the 
simulation.  This  section  and  the  appendices  that  follow 
enable  users  to  refer  to  staffing  and  administrative 
necessities . 

Volumes  II  through  IV  contain  the  simulation  materials. 
* Volume  II  contains  all  memos  relating  to  the  Advanced  Pro- 

ducts Division,  and  also  includes  organization-wide  corpo- 
rate memos,  and  all  memos  to  the  President.  Volume  III 
contains  all  memos  relating  to  the  Commercial  Glass  Divi- 
sion, and  Volume  IV,  all  memos  concerning  the  Industrial 
Glass  Division. 

Subsequent  volumes  will  contain  standardized  responses 
to  information  requested  by  participants  (Volume  V)  and  a 
complete  listing  and  analysis  of  all  problems  participants 
face  (Volume  VI) . 
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Preface 


"The  wonder  and  the  wormwood  of  the  whole." 

- Thomas  Hardy 


Our  bias  reflected  a psychological  truth.  Just  as  self 
cannot  be  accurately  defined  without  others,  managers  without 
their  organizations  lose  their  being.  They  are  both  too 
sharply  delimited  and  too  fuzzily  omnipotent.  Most  leader- 
ship research  has  looked  at  managers  in  this  limited  manner 
using,  at  most,  only  a few  environmental  factors  and  a 
limited  organizational  context. 

In  contrast,  we  wished  to  observe  managers  "on  line," 
dealing  with  life's  confusion.  To  do  so,  we  sought  funding 
from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  to  develop  a management 
simulation.  Our  purposes  were  as  follows:  (1)  to  accurately 

simulate  the  managerial  job,  and  (2)  to  learn  about  leader 
behavior  and  leader  effectiveness  in  an  organizational 
context.  For  example,  what  does  planning  or  decision  making 
look  like  in  a complex  environment? 

In  short,  we  set  out  to  learn  about  the  whole,  or  as 
much  of  the  whole  as  a simulation  can  represent.  This 
manual  recounts  two  years  of  research  and  development  effort 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership. 

With  a project  of  this  complexity  and  ambiguity,  a 
useful  way  for  the  reader  to  begin  is  to  understand  what 
this  manual  is  not. 

Although  reviews  of  the  literature  were  conducted  on 
organizational  theory  and  structure,  management/leadership 
research,  and  research,  development  and  measurement  issues 
surrounding  simulations,  the  results  of  these  will  not  be 
included . 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  contract  is  in  effect  from 
September  1,  1976,  to  August  31,  1979.  Year  one  focused  on 
literature  review  and  simulation  design;  year  two  on  develop- 
ing and  pretesting  the  simulation;  year  three  on  collecting 
and  analyzing  the  research  data  and  publishing  the  results. 

As  such,  this  manual  contains  only  preliminary  data. 
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What  This  Manual  Is 
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While  not  an  ideal  model,  the  history  of  how  we  de- 
veloped Looking  Glass  may  serve  as  a guidepost  to  others  who 
develop  organizational  simulations.  We  have  reconstructed 
our  slips  and  successes,  assumptions  and  biases,  the  chronol- 
ogy of  what  occurred  from  original  idea  to  final  pretest 
run,  and  a summary  of  what  we  learned  during  the  two  years 
of  development.  These  matters  form  the  body  of  Section  I, 
Development . 

Looking  Glass  is  intended  as  both  a research  and  a 
training  tool.  Section  II  discusses  research  issues  such  as 
the  experimental  modes  built  into  the  design,  possible 
manipulations,  limitations  of  the  simulation,  measurement 
strategies,  and  preliminary  hypotheses.  Section  III  outlines 
some  training  uses  for  the  simulation  (applications  are 
still  under  development) . 

The  final  section  explains  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
running  the  simulation.  This  section  and  the  appendices 
that  follow  are  printed  on  darker  paper  to  enable  the  user 
to  quickly  refer  to  staffing  and  administrative  necessities. 


Introduction 


"Doing  research  is  a rather  informal,  often  illogical  and 
sometimes  messy- looking  affair." 


(Garner,  Hunt,  & Taylor,  1959; 
cited  in  Weick,  1965,  p.  253). 


The  origins  of  the  project  were  informal  and  certainly 
illogical:  a discussion  at  a cocktail  party,  a chance 

meeting  at  a conference,  several  runs  of  another  management 
simulation  one  of  us  had  developed.  Out  of  this  came  the 
articulation  of  some  biases  about  management  and  management 
research. 

The  vast  body  of  leadership/management  research  has  ex- 
posed few  truths,  perhaps  because  physical  science  and  social 
science  models  do  not  bond  easily.  One  tenet  borrowed  from 
the  physical  sciences  is  that  pieces  can  be  studied  out  of 
context,  that  fundamental  laws  underlie  phenomena.  This  tenet 
works  better  for  phenomena  that  can  be  touched  or  seen  or 
smelled  than  with  metaphysical  concepts  like  leadership  that 
rarely  appear  in  observable  chunks. 

The  most  prominent  chunk  in  recent  years  has  been  leader- 
subordinate  relationships  (e.g.,  Fiedler,  1967;  House,  1971). 
Follower  productivity,  satisfaction  and  turnover  are  common 
criteria  of  leader  effectiveness,  implying  that  somehow  they 
matter  most.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  consistently  positive 
findings  tells  us,  not  that  management-subordinate  relations 
are  unimportant,  but  that  they  are  only  part  of  a complex 
matrix.  At  the  least,  how  subordinates  feel  about  themselves 
and  their  leader  is  influenced  by  the  tasks  performed  and 
the  demands  originating  from  both  inside  and  outside  the 
organization . 

Evidence  from  a variety  of  sources  casts  further  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  recent  research  directions. 


Environmental  Factors 


Overwhelming  external  factors  such  as  the  economy, 
regulatory  agencies,  politics,  competition,  and  labor  unions 
can  influence  organizational  outcomes  more  than  organizational 
leadership  (Lieberson  & O'Connor,  1972;  Pfeffer  & Salancik, 
1975;  Salancik  & Pfeffer,  1977,  Note  1). 


Leader  Behavior 
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Within  the  organization,  the  major  theoretical  clusters 
of  leadership  behavior — consideration  and  initiating  struc- 
ture for  the  group--bear  little  consistent  relationship  to 
leadership  effectiveness,  even  at  a group  outcome  level  (Kerr 
& Schriesheim,  1974;  Korman,  1966).  Although  leadership  is 
related  to  many  behaviors,  the  relationships  hold  only  in 
specific  situations  (Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler  & Weick, 

1970;  Gibb,  1969,  pp.  205-282). 


Limits  on  How  Much  Leadership  Matters 

Management  jobs  are  characterized  by  a lack  of  control 
over  events  and  over  the  principals  who  contribute  to  the 
events.  Many  perceptions  about  leaders  may  have  little  to 
do  with  their  performance.  Pfeffer  (1978,  chap.  2)  explains 
much  of  our  thinking  about  leadership  as  attribution — the 
tendency  of  human  beings  to  attribute  outcomes  to  persons 
rather  than  to  shadowy,  environmental  forces  outside  their 
control  (see  also  Calder,  1977,  pp.  179-205). 


The  Nature  of  the  Managerial  Job 

The  few  studies  (e.g.,  Dubin,  1962;  Mintzberg,  1973; 
McCall,  Morrison,  & Hannan,  Note  2)  that  describe  what 
leaders  actually  do  also  question  the  leader-follower  focus 
of  leadership  research.  McCall  et  al.  (Note  2)  found  that  a 
manager's  work  is  fragmented;  episodes  are  brief  and  contacts 
varied.  Although  contacts  with  subordinates  are  the  primary 
component  of  interaction,  these  contacts  are  the  shortest  in 
length.  Leaders  spend  as  much  of  their  time  with  nonsubor- 
dinates (peers,  colleagues,  etc.)  as  with  subordinates. 
Indeed,  at  the  highest  levels  of  organizations,  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  with  outsiders . 

The  nature  of  the  managerial  job  is  a reactive  one. 
Managers  spend  their  days  assimilating,  sifting,  and  respond- 
ing to  fragmented,  varied,  and  brief  inputs.  They  suffer  a 
constant  overload  of  information,  leaving  little  time  for 
the  calm,  rational  decision  making  or  the  cozy  group  tech- 
niques recommended  by  researchers  and  trainers.  Managers 
operate  in  an  atmosphere  which  can  best  be  described  as 
frenetic;  ill-structured  problems  mingle  capriciously  with 
the  cut-and-dried,  and  subordinates  are  simply  one  of  many 
groups  with  which  they  interact. 
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Leader  Effectiveness 

If  the  managerial  job  is  hectic,  what  would  contribute 
to  effectiveness  under  such  conditions?  Three  attributes 
stood  out  as  possible  components  (see  Lombardo,  Note  3): 

(1)  The  ability  to  break  set,  juggle  opposites  and  contra- 
dictions, discriminate  sharply  between  aspects  of  a problem, 
handle  the  accompanying  stress  and  integrate  problem  dimen- 
sions in  a novel  way  formed  a complexity  component,  (2)  the 
ability  to  set  up  feedback  and  judgment  systems  to  deal  with 
ill-structured  problems  formed  a structural  component,  and 
(3)  using  social  skills  to  control  organizational  events  and 
priorities  formed  a power  component. 

Whether  or  not  these  were  truths  became  an  empirical 
question  once  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  funded  the  project. 
Complexity,  environmental  impact,  even  leader-follower  rela- 
tionships could  be  examined  as  they  occur,  in  a context. 

For  all  the  convolutions  to  follow  during  the  construction 
and  pretesting  of  the  simulation,  our  goal  was  simple  and 
direct:  to  replicate  reality  as  managers/leaders  see  it, 

and  to  find  out  what  leadership  is  like  in  the  complex 
setting  in  which  it  is  enacted. 
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Looking  Glass:  A Summary  and  Outline 


"We  can  know  what  we’ve  done  only  after  we've  done  it.  Only 
by  doing  is  it  possible  for  us  to  discover  what  we  have 
done... it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  actors  themselves 
create  the  environment  to  which  they  adapt." 

(Weick,  1969,  pp.  27,  64) 


As  Weick  notes,  we  never  know  what  we've  done  until 
after  we've  done  it.  A useful  place  to  begin,  then,  is 
where  we  ended. 

Looking  Glass  is  a simulation  of  a glass  manufacturing 
corporation  with  $200  million  in  sales.  There  are  twenty 
positions,  ranging  across  three  divisions  and  four  levels 
(Plant  Manager,  Director,  Vice-President,  and  President). 

The  divisions  face  different  environments,  varying  from 
volatile  to  stable. 

Looking  Glass  is,  in  a word,  typical.  The  organiza- 
tional type,  structure,  and  environments  are  common.  The 
problems  that  managers  face  in  the  simulation  are  modeled  on 
what  they  told  us  they  face  on  the  job. 

The  simulation  is  brief  (six  hours) , portable  (it  can 
be  shipped  easily) , and  person-centered  (noncomputer  based) . 
Looking  Glass  has  a telephone  system  and  a written  communi- 
cations system  to  aid  participants.  Status  differences  are 
emphasized  through  accoutrements  and  office  sizes  and  loca- 
tions . 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  participant  behavior. 

Their  instructions:  Run  Looking  Glass  for  a day  any  way  you 
choose.  Make  decisions  and  take  breaks  at  your  discretion. 

Designed  primarily  as  a research  vehicle  to  generate 
hypotheses  about  managerial  and  organizational  effectiveness, 
Looking  Glass  was  successfully  run  five  times,  three  of 
these  with  intact  groups  of  managers.  The  development  and 
pretesting  phases  (years  one  and  two)  are  now  over.  Year 
three  will  involve  at  least  ten  identical  runs  of  the  simu- 
lation for  research  purposes. 


The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  manual  covers  our 
progress  to  date  and  is  organized  into  six  units: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


"The  Nature  of  Simulation"  explains  the  free 
simulation  and  its  basic  components  of  realism, 
participant  involvement,  and  preservation  of 
confounding  elements. 


"Biases"  outlines  our  personal  beliefs  about  what 
managers  should  do  in  a simulation  and  what  was 
in  the  experience  for  us. 


"Basic  Decisions"  explains  how  the  project  was 
organized  and  responsibilities  delineated,  then 
details  our  selection  process  for  organizational 
type,  structures,  products  and  environments.  To 
make  the  simulation  as  real  as  possible,  we  de- 
veloped problem/activity  clusters  which  reflect 
the  mangerial  job,  and  included  a simplified 
financial  system. 


"Designing  Looking  Glass"  explains  the  criteria 
along  which  the  simulation  was  written  and  lists 
six  imperatives  we  felt  were  necessary  to  rep- 
licate reality.  A rationale  for  the  physical 
elements  surrounding  the  simulation  is  also  given. 
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"Running  Looking  Glass"  discusses  our  relationship 
with  outside  organizations  that  provided  the  par- 
ticipants for  the  simulation,  and  outlines  the  five 
pretest  runs  and  what  we  learned  from  them.  The  unit 
closes  with  six  conclusions  about  the  simulation. 


(6)  "After  the  Deluge"  contains  some  of  our  reflections 
on  simulation  and  the  nature  of  research. 


The  Nature  of  Simulation 


A simulation  is  an  operating  model  of  a real  system. 

The  type  of  simulation  we  developed  is  classified  as  a free 
simulation.  This  is  characterized  by:  (1)  a complex  envi- 
ronment that  represents  the  actual  setting  as  much  as 
possible,  (2)  free  behavior  by  participants,  (3)  interaction 
between  participants  and  the  environment  (Fromkin  & Streu- 
fert,  1976,  chap.  10).  Although  start  points,  such  as  the 
information  available  and  the  organizational  structure,  are 
programmed  by  the  designers,  events  that  occur  during  the 
simulation  are  shaped  primarily  by  the  participants. 

Simulations  offer  several  advantages.  They  order 
events  so  they  may  be  systematically  studied,  bringing  the 
ongoing  organization  into  the  laboratory  (readers  interested 
in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  simulation  are  re- 
ferred to  Drabek  & Haas,  1967;  Fromkin  & Streufert,  1976, 
chap.  10;  Guetzkow,  1962;  Guetzkow,  Alger,  Brody,  Noel,  & 
Snyder,  1963;  Guetzkow,  Kotler,  & Schultz,  1972;  Stogdill, 
1970;  Weick,  1965,  chap.  5).  The  advantages  we  focused  on 
in  our  decision  to  design  a complex  organizational  simula- 
tion were:  (1)  the  reality  of  the  setting,  (2)  high  par- 
ticipant involvement,  and  (3)  preservation  of  confounding 
elements  (they  are  part  of  a natural  setting) . 


Realism 

As  Weick  (1965,  chap.  5)  argues,  when  a phenomenon 
(managerial  work)  is  not  well  understood,  then  simulated 
realism  should  be  high  so  observations  can  distinguish 
relevant  from  irrelevant  variables.  Drabek  and  Haas  (1967) 
advise  that  a realistic  simulation  uses  an  intact  group 
working  on  familiar  tasks  within  a natural  environment. 

Realism,  of  course,  has  its  disadvantages.  Overcom- 
plexity can  lead  to  "pictorial  realism"  (Schultz  & Sullivan, 
1963,  chap.  1).  Drabek  and  Haas  (1967)  apparently  faced 
this  problem  when  they  recreated  an  organization  down  to  the 
correct  placement  of  the  coffee  pot.  We  faced  the  same 
problem,  to  which  there  is  no  solution:  How  real  is  real? 
How  much  reality  is  enough? 


Reality  is  also  messy.  Tight  control  over  variables  is 
both  impossible  and  undesirable.  So  much  behavior  is  gener- 
ated as  participants  grapple  with  ill-structured  situations 
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that  an  already  fuzzy  process  becomes  even  more  mysterious . 
Figuring  out  what  participants  are  doing,  or  even  which 
problem  they  are  tackling,  becomes  a major  issue. 


Participant  Involvement 


The  nature  of  the  design  insured  participant  involve- 
ment. The  simulation  was  only  to  be  run  with  managers  from 
the  same  organization,  facing  typical  tasks  which  they  were 
free  to  attack  in  their  usual  manner.  But  would  they?  What 
we  proposed  to  develop  would  be  so  real  that  our  primary 
fear  was  overinvolvement  of  the  participants,  creating  high 
stress.  We  knew  from  previous  research  that  the  managers 
would  be  accustomed  to  stress,  that  they  might  even  enjoy 
the  action,  but  would  they  in  a new  situation?  Would  we  get 
their  typical,  back-home  problem-solving  behavior,  or  an 
array  of  defense  mechanisms — denial,  withdrawal,  and  aggres- 
sion? 


Arti facts 

Simulations  are  skeletal  reality.  There  are  no  products, 
no  one  will  be  fired  cr  promoted.  They  are  game-like  in 
nature,  and  as  such  their  reality  depends  on  the  tendency  of 
people  to  enjoy  complex  experiences,  to  want  to  complete 
tasks,  and  to  associate  the  simulation  content  with  their 
actual  job  content.  Simulations  have  artifacts  as  a given. 
Following  are  the  most  troublesome  with  which  we  dealt. 

Paper  crises.  All  problems  given  to  participants  at 
the  start  of  Looking  Glass  appear  in  the  form  of  nemos  (the 
failure  of  a plant  to  pass  EPA  inspection  is  an  example) . 

In  an  actual  organization,  managers  learn  of  many  problems 
over  the  phone  or  face-to-face.  The  decision  to  use  memos 
exclusively  was  a trade-off  between  loss  of  reality  and  what 
were  more  important  losses.  By  intervening  (with  a phone 
call,  for  example),  we  felt  we  would  create  strong  experi- 
menter demands  to  drop  everything  else  and  engage  in  crisis 
rather  than  typical  behavior,  upsetting  the  normal  activity 
pattern  of  managerial  work.  Checking  this  assumption  during 
a pretest  run  confirmed  our  fear — one  phone  call  from  a 
"reporter"  resulted  in  three  hours  of  activity  on  a minor 
problem  by  the  entire  organization . 

Time . Simulations  ordinarily  compress  time,  either  by 
forcing  decisions  or  by  providing  enough  information  so  that 
a decision  is  likely.  Even  though  decisions  must  be  made  on 


only  two  of  over  a hundred  problems  facing  our  organization, 
f more  decisions  are  made  than  in  a typical  day.  Unlike  life, 

the  participants  know  that  the  simulation  will  not  go  on. 

No  subordinates.  The  lowest  management  level  in  Looking 
Glass  is  Plant  Manager.  Because  the  Plant  Managers  have  no 
live  subordinates,  we  faced  the  same  problem  that  Cotton 
f (1975)  did--lack  of  involvement  and  alienation  from  the 

organization.  We  attempted  to  circumvent  this  by  providing 
them  with  an  array  of  problems,  allowing  them  access  to 
their  plants  and  subordinates  by  telephone,  and  giving  them 
high  status  (a  $ 50 , 000-a-year  job  and  control  over  large 
budgets) . 
t 

Demand  characteristics.  In  any  experiment,  the  in- 
evitable question  arises:  Are  participants  behaving  as  they 
typically  do,  or  as  they  believe  they  are  expected  to  behave? 
In  Looking  Glass,  we  tried  to  lessen  this  effect  by  telling 
them  there  were  no  tricks — that  they  were  to  run  the  organi- 
t zation  for  a day  any  way  they  chose.  They  could  make  deci- 

sions or  not,  take  breaks  or  remain  at  work.  Then  we  crossed 
our  fingers  and  hoped  the  reality  of  the  simulation  would 
elicit  typical  behavior. 

Content  of  the  job.  Although  we  included  memos  and 
t letters  that  concerned  outsiders  and  allowed  phone  calls  to 

them,  we  could  not  replicate  the  large  percentage  of  time 
(Cohen  & March,  1974;  Mintzberg,  1970)  that  senior  execu- 
tives spend  with  external  contacts. 


t 
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Biases 


About  Management 

We  believed  that  management  only  has  meaning  when 
viewed  in  its  entirety.  Its  pieces  do  not  sum  to  a whole. 
Activities,  problems,  and  organizational  context  are  all 
basic  to  the  management  process. 

A review  of  organizational  simulations  revealed  only  a 
few  which  deal  with  contextual  issues  (Drabek  & Haas,  1967; 
Guetzkow  et  al.,  1963;  Olmstead,  Cleary,  Lackey,  & Salter, 
1973)  and  none  that  replicate  the  activity  patterns  suggested 
by  observational  studies  of  leaders.  Major  simulations  have 
dealt  with  crises:  Olmstead' s with  military  attack,  Guetz- 
kow's  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  and  Drabek  and 
Haas's  with  civil  disaster.  Not  only  were  the  events  less 
than  typical,  communication  patterns  were  often  restricted. 

In  Guetzkow' s INS,  for  example,  participants  basically 
communicated  in  writing. 

We  believed  that  face  validity  was  essential.  As  such, 
the  problems  faced  would  be  typical  and  participants  could 
communicate  as  they  chose.  No  gimmicks  were  needed.  We 
felt  the  process  of  managing  was  exciting  enough. 


About  Simulations 

The  failure  of  many  simulations  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  design,  but  in  their  unwieldiness.  We  resolved  that 
Looking  Glass  would  have  three  attributes:  (1)  It  would  be 

brief  (six  hours),  (2)  it  would  be  portable  (could  be  shipped 
easily),  and  (3)  it  would  be  person-centered  (noncomputer 
based) . 


Personal 


The  simulation  content  would  be  based  on  an  empirical 
model  rather  than  a theoretical  one.  Our  emphasis  was  on 
generating  representative  behavior  for  explanation  and 
theory-building.  How  this  behavior  was  to  be  measured  was 
left  open.  We  started  over  in  our  review  of  the  research, 
seeking  the  smallest  number  of  dimensions  with  the  greatest 
explanatory  clout.  There  was  no  reason  to  restrict  ourselves 


in  what  we  measured.  The  reality  of  the  simulation  would 
allow  us  to  research  almost  any  variable.  If  it  distin- 
guished between  relevant  and  irrelevant  or  effective  and 
ineffective,  it  would  stay.  ^Tf  it  failed,  it  failed. 

To  spend  three  years  of  our  lives  building  and  testing 
an  organizational  simulation  meant  that  something  had  to  be 
in  the  experience  for  us.  We  resolved  to  pick  an  organiza- 
tion we  were  interested  in  "and  let  each  of  us  author  a piece 
of  it . 

The  name  we  eventually  chose  for  our  simulation,  Looking 
Glass,  reflects,  more  than  anything  else,  what  was  in  the 
experience  for  us.  Some  have  enjoyed  the  name,  some  have 
called  it  "cute."  For'  us,  it  tells  the  story  of  the  project. 
A looking  glass  reflects  reality  and  deepens  it  because  one 
can  go  through  it.  The  words  also  imply  a touch  of  whimsy. 

Above  all  else.  Looking  Glass  conveys  a sense  of  what 
we  were:  professionals  who  cared  about  what  they  did  and 
who  also  had*,  fun. 


♦ 
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Basic  Decisions,  or  Research:  A Squeaky  Wheel 


Greasing  the  wheel  consisted  of  three  decisions  made 
before  the  project  started  in  September,  1976: 

(1)  Three  literature  reviews  were  to  be  conducted, 
with  each  of  us  responsible  for  one.  They  were  to  be 
eclectic  with  an  emphasis  on  operational  rather  than  tran- 
scendental properties  of  organizations.  The  areas  to  be 
reviewed  were  organizational  theory/structure,  management/ 
leadership,  and  laboratory  person-centered  simulations. 
Consultants  were  expected  to  contribute  further  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  areas. 

(2)  A management  survey  was  to  be  conducted,  using  a 
mailed  questionnaire  to  collect  critical  incidents  in  manage- 
ment. This  was  later  scrapped  in  favor  of  field  interviews. 

(3)  A month-by-month  timeline  of  the  project  forced  us 
to  get  to  work  immediately.  Presentations  on  our  progress 
in  reviewing  the  literature  were  scheduled  and  held  the 
first  week  of  October.  By  December,  several  follow-up 
sessions  on  the  relevant  literatures  and  visits  from  three 
consultants  helped  us  toward  making  some  hard  choices.  Karl 
Weick  of  Cornell  encouraged  us  to  ground  portions  of  the 
simulation  in  existing  research,  but  to  go  out  on  a limb  on 
other  aspects.  Present  organizations  as  they  are,  he  advised — 
garbage  cans  with  people  operating  under  scarcity  and  against 
deadlines.  Henry  Mintzberg  of  McGill  briefed  us  on  five 
general  organizational  structures.  A month  later,  Joseph 
Olmstead  of  HumRRO  explained  the  development  of  FORGE,  a 
military  attack  simulation  of  high  complexity  and  varying 
stress  levels. 

In  retrospect,  what  greased  the  wheel  was  the  division 
of  labor  and  the  deadlines.  Although  not  always  successful 
(the  first  run  of  Looking  Glass  was  scheduled  for  May, 

1977--it  actually  occurred  in  February,  1978),  they  were 
always  there  in  front  of  us — a clear  responsibility  and  a 
date  for  making  things  appear. 


Selecting  an  Organizational  Type 

The  meaning  of  a "typical"  organization  broke  down  into 
two  requirements:  (1)  credible  to  participants,  and  (2)  prac- 

tical for  us  to  design.  Credibility  meant  that  whatever  we 
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selected  had  to  have  an  analog  in  the  real  world.  The 
structure,  environment,  technology,  and  products  had  to 
exist.  We  wanted  participants  to  feel  they  were  producing 
something  important,  rather  than  frivolous  or  fictional  goods 
such  as  widgets. 

Further,  we  wanted  an  organization  that  managers  were 
likely  to  have  heard  of  but  unlikely  to  have  worked  in. 

This  argued  for  an  older,  fairly  small  industry,  making 
common  products.  Since  no  detailed  knowledge  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  be  necessary  to  run  it,  its  jargon  and  pro- 
cesses had  to  be  simplif iable . 

The  decision  to  simulate  a profit-making  organization 
was  based  on  familiarity  of  organizational  structure.  Most 
managers  are  at  least  acquainted  with  for-profit  setups, 
while  many  nonprofit  organizations  have  unusual  structures. 
Educational  organizations,  for  example,  are  controlled  by 
political  agencies  (legislatures  and  school  boards).  Hos- 
pitals are  actually  two  organizations  in  one — the  bureau- 
cracy run  by  managers  and  the  service  run  by  professionals. 
Since  we  wanted  participants  to  feel  "at  home,"  nonprofit 
organizations  were  ruled  out. 

Practicality  of  design  required  that  we  select  an 
organization  with  identifiable  environments  and  technolo- 
gies, and  a product  line  homogenous  enough  to  be  simulated. 
Although  the  organization  must  vary  in  what  it  produced  to 
give  us  some  leeway  in  design,  the  problems  it  faced  must  be 
generic  to  make  it  representative  to  participants.  Personal 
contacts  and  information  had  to  be  available,  and,  above 
all,  the  organization  had  to  be  interesting  to  the  staff. 

Using  Standard  and  Poors'  classification  of  organi- 
zations, Business  Week's  surveys  of  corporate  profits,  and 
our  knowledge  of  organization  types,  we  narrowed  a long  list 
down  to  22  organizational  types  with  promise  as  "typical" 
organizations.  These  were:  (1)  publishing,  (2)  shipbuild- 

ing, (3)  toys,  (4)  sporting  goods,  (5)  oil  service,  (6)  food 
products,  (7)  recreation,  (8)  motor  freight,  (9)  air  freight, 
(10)  broadcasting,  (11)  paper,  (12)  measuring  instruments, 

(13)  ceramics,  (14)  airlines,  (15)  glass,  (16)  prosthetics, 
(17)  oil  field  machinery,  (18)  metal  casting,  (19)  forestry, 
(20)  fishing,  (21)  cargo,  and  (22)  lumber. 

What  caused  a problem  was  our  declaration  that  the 
organization  would  be  interesting.  For  a time  we  forgot 
this  meant  interesting  yet  unfamiliar.  After  discussion  and 
comparison,  the  interesting  and  the  familiar,  recreation  won 
easily.  (Neither  glass  nor  its  cousin  ceramics  received  a 


single  vote  of  the  18  cast.)  Retrospective  matching  of  the 
recreation  industry  against  the  criteria  of  credibility  and 
practicality  revealed  some  potential  problems.  We  met  to 
discuss  the  situation,  realizing  that  if  we  made  an  error 
now,  recouping  later  would  be  impossible.  Our  basic  fear 
was  that  the  simulation  would  bomb.  "It's  too  familiar," 
one  of  us  finally  said.  "All  we'll  get  is  six  hours  of  why 
I like  Winnebagos  and  Head  skis."  That  settled  it--whatever 
we  chose,  it  wouldn't  be  recreation. 

Under  the  clarified  emphasis,  unfamiliar  yet  interest- 
ing, two  finalists  emerged--shipbuilding  and  glass.  We 
brought  in  two  ex-managers  to  explain  the  nature  of  each 
organization.  David  Molthrop  spoke  on  shipbuilding,  Alan 
Hundert  on  glass.  As  a result  of  their  extensive  presenta- 
tions on  environments,  technologies,  structure,  and  products, 
the  decision  became  obvious.  Glass  was  more  versatile  along 
all  the  criteria. 


Selecting  an  Organizational  Structure 

Using  charts  from  several  organizations  in  the  glass 
business,  charts  from  other  types  of  organizations,  and 
"ideal"  models  from  the  literature,  two  structures  were 
drawn  for  the  simulation.  Both  structures  were  adaptable — 
with  minor  changes  in  managerial  titles  and  events,  the 
structure  could  be  switched  from  divisional  to  functional 
across  runs. 

Our  original  design  called  for  eleven  to  sixteen  roles 
in  either  two  or  three  divisions  spread  across  four  levels — 
President,  Vice-President,  Director,  and  Plant  Manager.  As 
we  interviewed  incumbents  of  these  positions,  we  began  to 
have  compunctions  about  our  structure.  The  organization  was 
diamond  shaped  rather  than  pyramidal  (see  Figure  1-1) . Some 
of  the  major  problems  we  wished  to  include  would  not  flow 
well  from  one  Plant  Manager  through  three  Directors  to  one 
Vice-President.  We  grappled  with  this  proulem  throughout 
1977,  deferring  the  final  selection  of  live  roles  until  our 
field  interviews  were  completed.  One  theme  permeated  our 
thinking  during  this  period:  To  be  real,  the  simulation 
would  need  closer  to  20  live  role  > and  an  unspecified  number 
of  "ghost"  roles  to  make  the  organization  more  pyramidal. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  top  managers  with  no  one  to  super- 


Selecting  Environments 


Picking  a typical  organization  to  simulate  was  a trivial 
problem  compared  with  selecting  environments.  Environment, 
as  one  of  us  said,  is  conceptually  equivalent  to  "everything" 
and  "they."  "If  you  don't  know  what  causes  an  unusual 
behavior,  pin  it  on  the  environment.  It  wears  blame  well." 

Our  goal  was  to  have  each  of  the  divisions  face  environments 
that  varied  along  criteria  such  as  volatility,  degree  of 
competitiveness,  and  nature  of  the  markets.  This  resulted 
in  three  clusters  corresponding  with  our  three  divisions: 

(1)  volatile,  (2)  moderately  unstable,  and  (3)  stable. 

Classifying  products  according  to  the  stability/instability 
of  their  environments  was  straightforward.  Our  initial 
choice  did  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  eventual  outcome: 


Division 


Products 


Environment 


Advanced 

Components 


integrated  circuits, 
resistors,  capacitors, 
optical  fibers,  laser 
components 


volatile 


(became  Advanced  Products) 


Industrial  industrial  piping , 

Glass  insulation,  glass 

tape  reels,  safety 
windows,  waste 
recovery  systems 


Lighting  casings  for  incan- 

Glass  descent  and  floures- 

cent  lights 


moderate 


stable 


(became  Commercial  Glass) 


Use 

basic 


optional 


basic 


What  vexed  us  was  how  environments  differ. 

Q:  What  are  relevant  dimensions  of  environment? 

A:  Everything  except  my  family,  and  they  will  appear 

in  the  next  article. 

With  no  agreement  on  basic  dimensions,  we  searched  for 
a theme  and  found  it  in  environmental  uncertainty.  Uncertainty 
consisted  of  two  dimensions:  static  vs.  dynamic  and  simple 
vs.  complex. 


Static  vs.  dynamic.  The  two  major  elements  seemed  to 
be  rate  of  change  (how  often  factors  change  or  new  ones  need 
to  be  taken  into  account)  and  hostility  (rapidity  of  required 
response,  pressure  from  competitors,  customers,  government, 
and  scarcity  of  raw  materials)  (Duncan,  1972;  see  Figure  1-2). 

Simple  vs.  complex.  How  many  elements  are  relevant  to 
the  organization  and  how  many  classes  do  they  represent?  The 
former  consisted  of  sheer  number,  the  latter  a hodgepodge  of 
elements  (e.g.,  customers,  raw  materials,  government  regula- 
tors) . 

Complexity  of  environment  did  not  become  a variable.  We 
spoke  with  no  one  who  worked  for  a major  organization  that 
could  be  classified  as  facing  a simple  environment. 

The  elements  that  stood  out  as  important  environmental 
components  were: 

(1)  Legal/regulatory  factors:  legislation;  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies;  professional  and/or  trade  associ- 
ations; and  industry  standards. 

(2)  Pseudo-member  factors:  Board  of  Directors;  stock- 
holders; and  financial  institutions. 

(3)  General  socio-economic  factors:  interest  rates; 
political  conditions;  GNP;  military,  consumer,  construction, 
and  education  spending;  cultural,  social,  and  community 
norms;  special  interest  groups;  and  public  opinion. 

(4)  Input  factors:  suppliers  (number,  reliability, 
strikes);  raw  materials;  fuel;  leasors;  labor  supply;  and 
investors . 

(5)  Throughput  factors:  technological  innovation; 
patents;  impact  on  physical  environment;  equipment  condition 
and  availability;  labor  mobility;  unions;  and  subcontractors. 

(6)  Output  factors:  customers  (number,  reliability, 
strikes,  cycles);  competitors;  and  markets. 


(McCall,  Note  4) 


Figure  1-2 


Characteristics  of  Various  Environmental  States 


STATIC 


DYNAMIC 


Simple 


CELL  1: 

Low  Perceived  Uncertainty 


Small  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

Factors  and  components 
are  somewhat  similar  to 
one  another 

Factors  and  components 
remain  basically  the  same 
and  are  not  changing 


CELL  3: 

Moderately  High 
Perceived  Uncertainty 


Small  number  of  factors  and 
components  in  the  environ- 
ment 

Factors  and  components  are 
somewhat  similar  to  one 
another 

Factors  and  components  of 
the  environment  are  in  a 
continual  process  of 
change 


Complex 


CELL  2: 

Moderately  Low 
Perceived  Uncertainty 


1.  Large  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

2.  Factors  and  components 
are  not  similar  to  one 
another 

3.  Factors  and  components 
remain  basically  the 


CELL  4: 

High  Perceived 
Uncertainty 


Large  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

Factors  and  components 
are  not  similar  to  one 
another 

Factors  and  components 
of  environment  are  in 
a continual  process  of 
change 


Reprinted  from  "Characteristics  of  Organizational  Environments 
and  Perceived  Environmental  Uncertainty"  by  R.  B.  Duncan, 
published  in  Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  1972,  17^,  p.  320, 
by  permission  of  Administrative  Science  Quarterly. 
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Boiled  down  to  operational  terms,  the  environments 
faced  and  the  resulting  divisional  characteristics  were: 


Advanced 


Industrial 


Commercial 


(volatile) 


(moderate) 


(stable) 


heavy  competition, 
exotic  materials, 
costly  processes, 
dependent  on  innovation, 
connected  w/military 
spending , 

contract-oriented, 
diverse  product  line, 
many  markets, 

specializing  in  precision, 
unpredictable  profits, 
products  obsolete  quickly, 
crises  common, 
high  pollution  costs, 
brief  history 


tied  to  consumer  and 
government  spending, 
diverse  products, 
unreliable  customers, 
some  exotic  materials , 
sales  ceilings, 
foreign  competition, 
customers  take  over 
technology, 
profit  margins  erode 


few  customers , 
long  history, 
some  competition, 
high  volume, 
certain  market, 
tied  to  GNP, 
slowly  changing 
technologies , 
products  are 
essential , 
forecasts  stable 


Obj  ectives : 


Advanced 


Industrial 


Commercial 


specialize  in  precision  respond  to  customer 

market,  tastes 

customer  service 


reduce  costs  to 
maintain  market 
position 


Selecting  Variables:  The  Black  Cat 

The  popular  image  of  researchers  is  one  of  scientific 
detachment  as  they  sift  through  the  literature,  coolly 
selecting  the  relevant  and  discarding  the  irrelevant  through 
dispassionate  analysis.  Something  like  this  occurs  on 
topics  that  can  be  delimited;  on  others,  like  Looking  Glass, 
the  process  resembles  a free-for-all.  We  far  more  resembled 
children  digging  for  clams  ("We  got  one!")  than  anything 
approximating  the  precision  of  a Sherlock  Holmes. 

Our  search  for  truth,  or  what  might  be  true,  consisted 
of  regular  meetings  throughout  1977.  During  these  we  pre- 
sented and  reacted  to  summaries  on  power,  political  behavior, 
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feedback,  organizational  structure  and  environment,  cognitive 
complexity,  and  the  leadership  effectiveness  literature. 

Many  variables  died  writhing  under  questions  such  as  "How  is 
this  unique?  What  will  it  tell  us?  How  will  we  capture  it? 
We  can  only  measure  a few  dimensions.  Is  this  one  central?" 
Often  the  sessions  left  so  many  discarded  bodies  that  one  of 
us  dredged  up  Kierkegaard's  definition  of  truth:  Sitting  in 
a dark  room  looking  for  a black  cat  that  isn't  there. 


"I  know  what  you're  thinking  about,"  said  Tweedledum,  "but  it 
isn't  so,  no-how."  "Contrarwise , " continued  Tweedledee.  "If 
it  was  so  it  might  be;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be;  but  as 
it  isn't,  it  ain't.  That's  logic." 

Lewis  Carroll, 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Problem/activity  clusters.  The  face  validity  of  Looking 
Glass  comes  in  large  part  from  our  decision  to  discard  a ques- 
tionnaire survey  of  managers  and  conduct  field  interviews. 

All  problems  which  managers  face  in  the  simulation  are 
modeled  on  what  they  told  us  they  faced  on  the  job.  The 
structure  of  the  interviews,  conducted  primarily  with  glass 
industry  managers  between  April,  1977,  and  February,  1978, 
consisted  of  what  they  do  in  a typical  day-process  and 
content  (see  Figure  1-3)  . Twenty-five  interviews  were 
conducted,  the  most  relevant  ones  in  two  major  glass  corpora- 
tions. Positions  interviewed  ranged  in  level  from  Plant 
Superintendent  to  President.  Interviews  lasted  from  ninety 
minutes  to  over  two  hours. 

Working  with  interview  notes,  we  extracted  and  listed 
200  events  and  problems  on  index  cards.  Five  of  us  then 
independently  sorted  these  cards  according  to  apparent 
similarity,  without  a priori  categories.  The  sorts  were 
compared,  disagreements  battled  out,  and  12  activity  clusters 
generated  (see  Figure  1-4;  for  a similar  clustering,  see 
Mintzberg,  1973).  The  clusters  were  used  for  two  purposes: 

(1)  to  insure  a respresentative  set  of  demands  during  scripting, 
and  (2)  to  form  a series  of  dimensions  along  which  problems 
and  activities  varied. 
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Figure  1-3 

"Typical  Day"  Interview  Guide 


I .  Introduction 

- Self 

- CCL  (if  necessary) 

- ONR  Project 

- Confidentiality 

- Outline  of  interview 

II .  General  Description  of  Job 

- Basic  responsibilities 

III.  Typical  Day 

- Can  be  real  or  hypothetical  day 

- Hour-by-hour  account  (what-who-when-why) 

- Only  enough  detail  to  be  understandable 

IV.  Details 

- Probe  specific  events  in  day 

- Content,  relationships,  frequency,  regularity 

V.  Differences 

- How  would  other  days  differ 

- Larger  perspective  (time  traveling,  cyclical  events,  etc.) 

VI .  Thanks 

- Executive  summary 

- Possible  future  involvement  (observe  simulation,  comment  on 
events,  participate,  etc.) 
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Activity  variables.  Using  previously  published  tax- 
onomies of  tasks  (Shaw's,  1973,  classification,  for  example) 
proved  simultaneously  too  limiting  and  too  general.  The 
problem/activity  clusters  we  developed  were  too  complex  for 
any  of  the  standard  task  taxonomies.  After  another  series 
of  meetings,  we  developed  our  own  to  capture  the  complexity 
of  what  managers  do  (see  Figure  1-5) . These  variables  were 
used:  (1)  to  ensure  variability  within  and  across  managerial 

roles,  and  (2)  as  a guide  for  selecting  and  classifying 
problems . 

Other  variables  (outcome  and  process,  for  example)  have 
not  been  selected  as  of  this  writing.  For  a discussion  of 
these  issues,  see  Section  II. 


Financial  Data 


Although  one  of  us  admitted  dropping  accounting  during 
college,  none  of  us  had  any  background  in  finance  or  account- 
ing practices.  Early  on,  we  realized  that  without  some 
financial  data  the  simulation  would  be  a farce.  The  managers 
we  interviewed  for  this  project  understood  and  used  numbers 
as  common  parlance.  As  a bank  manager  told  us,  "I  feel 
naked  without  my  profit  ratios." 

Since  we  were  inadequate  to  the  task,  we  asked  Robert 
Taylor  of  Duke  University  to  guide  us  in  constructing  a 
simplified  financial  management  system.  (Later,  we  also 
relied  heavily  on  the  advice  of  J.  J.  McMurry  of  the  Smith 
Richardson  Foundation  and  Center  for  Creative  Leadership.) 

He  introduced  us  to  such  arcane  entities  as  balance  sheets, 
debt/equ^ ty  ratios,  and  cost  of  goods  manufactured.  Our 
goal  was  to  include  the  key  figures  managers  use  to  flag 
problems  at  the  plant,  divisional,  and  corporate  levels. 
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Figure  1-5 
Activity  Variables 

1.  Interdependence 

- Others  have  information  necessary  to  defining  the  problem  or  to 
finding  an  appropriate  solution. 

- Others  are  directly  affected  by  the  decision,  e.g.,  they  control 
inputs  or  outputs  or  share  a common  fate. 

- Solving  the  problem  or  engaging  in  the  activity  requires  the  help 
of  others. 

- Procedures  require  that  others  be  involved. 

2.  Difficulty 

- Problem  is  unclear  or  changing. 

- Problem  is  interdependent 

- Problem  has  many  elements  or  pieces 

- Elements  are  diverse. 

- Solution  requires  persuasion. 

- Actor  has  partial  or  no  control  over  the  elements. 

3.  Magnitude 

- The  way  the  problem  or  activity  is  handled  will  influence  in  a 
big  way  people,  money,  etc. 

- The  problem  is  highly  visible. 
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Designing  Looking  Glass 


By  late  1977,  our  offices  resembled  back  rooms  in  a 
library.  Each  of  us  was  armed  with  stacks  of  miscellany: 
notes  on  interviews,  plant  tours,  glass  technology,  history 
of  glass-making,  annual  reports,  financial  and  business 
reports,  glass  industry  articles,  explanations  of  terms  like 
electrostatic  precipitators,  and  the  inevitable  potpourri  of 
textbooks. 

Each  of  us  was  assigned  to  design  one  of  the  divisions. 
In  writing,  we  were  to  include:  (1)  relevant  environmental 
constraints,  (2)  major  strategic  and  operational  problems, 

(3)  cross-divisional  problems,  (4)  division  history  and 
product  information,  and  (5)  relevant  facts  and  figures.  In 
addition,  the  problems  were  to  be  arrayed  according  to  our 
management  activities  clusters. 

Not  by  design,  one  of  us  went  first.  The  other  two 
investigators  were  meeting  another  contract  deadline.  This 
serendipitous  occurrence  helped  in  several  ways:  It  provided 
a process  for  the  others  to  follow,  and  it  taught  us  some 
things  to  do. 


A Process 

Our  point  man  laid  out  the  major  problems  faced  by  the 
division  and  by  each  position  in  outline  form.  The  problems 
were  then  checked  for  interdependency,  difficulty,  and 
magnitude  (activity  variables) , compared  with  the  12  activity 
clusters  to  ensure  representativeness,  and  ranked  according 
to  decision  probability.  He  then  forgot  about  the  above 
and  dictated  for  seven  days.  His  premise  was,  if  the  divi- 
sion were  laid  out  correctly,  the  outcome  would  be  close  to 
what  was  intended;  if  not,  no  amount  of  tinkering  during 
writing  would  help. 

This  premise  was  borne  out  several  weeks  later  when 
each  problem  was  rated  against  the  criteria  listed  above. 

The  Advanced  Products  Division,  on  paper  at  last,  came  out 
as  volatile  with  high  interdependence  requirements,  forcing 
managers  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of  activities  their  normal 
jobs  demand. 

Even  the  psuedo- rational  design  of  APD  was  later  felt 
to  be  overstructured.  We  decided  that,  after  a year  of 
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research,  we  finally  understood  what  we  wanted  to  develop. 

The  other  investigators  simply  detailed  their  environment,  d 

laid  out  the  problem  structure,  and  wrote.  1 


Things  to  Do 

To  replicate  reality,  there  were  several  imperatives: 

(1)  Hide  the  critical  among  the  irrelevant.  We  found 
no  evidence  that  problems  come  wrapped  in  packages  with  red 
warning  flags  attached,  or  that  they  arrive  in  any  intelli- 
gible sequence. 

(2)  Throw  clinkers  in  the  furnace.  The  management  job 
takes  place  amidst  any  number  of  annoying  events.  During  a 
typical  day,  there  will  be  rumors,  memos  going  to  the  wrong 
people,  staff  unavailable  because  they  are  in  a scheduled 
meeting  or  on  vacation,  and  information  which  could  be  but 
has  not  been  found.  Although  we  did  not  deliberately  make 
Looking  Glass  chaotic,  we  sprinkled  in  a few  annoyances  for 
reality's  sake. 

(3)  Be  lively.  Since  each  participant  had  to  read  the 
35-50  memos  we  placed  in  each  in-basket,  we  kept  the  memos 
brief  and  conversational.  Corporate  memos  are  often  dull. 

We  tried  to  make  ours  interesting  and  well-written  to  prevent 
participants  from  dozing  off. 

(4)  Keep  it  simple.  Although  the  temptation  to  be 
deviously  complex  was  at  times  overwhelming,  we  resisted 
this  as  much  as  possible.  The  nature  of  the  job,  the  com- 
plexity of  human  interaction,  and  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  many  of  the  problems  made  the  managers'  tasks  devilish 
enough.  Avoiding  overcomplexity  probably  contributed  greatly 
to  the  eventual  success  of  the  simulation.  Where  we  did 
succumb  to  our  proclivity  to  complicate,  the  problems  were 

so  obscure  that  they  went  unnoticed. 

(5)  Spread  information  around  and  outside  the  organi- 
zation. Much  useful  information  arrives  from  staff  special- 
ists, customers,  competitors,  and  field  representatives.  We 
included  a high  percentage  of  memos  and  letters  from  these 
"ghosts."  One  "ghost,"  the  Corporate  Controller,  had  such  a 
volume  of  critical  information  that  20-30  percent  of  the 
telephone  calls  and  memos  to  outsiders  went  to  that  "position. 
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(6)  Let  the  financial  system  reflect,  not  create 
problems.  We  selected  numbers  that  indicated  what  was 
already  known  via  memo.  For  those  familiar  with  cost 
accounting,  the  figures  could  be  used  and  others  requested; 
for  those  unfamiliar,  explanations  were  provided.  Regard- 
less, the  problems  could  be  attacked  either  way.  If,  for 
example,  a plant  had  production  problems,  these  same  prob- 
lems popped  up  in  the  financial  data.  If  production  was 
running  smoothly,  the  numbers  were  blandly  on  target.  In 
short,  there  were  no  surprises  in  the  numbers. 


The  Context 


The  physical  elements  surrounding  the  simulation  serve 
three  basic  purposes — ease  of  communication,  emphasis  of 
status  differences,  and  representation  of  reality. 

The  telephone  system.  The  telephone  is  an  integral 
part  of  a manager's  life and  one  method  of  collecting  un- 
obtrusive data  on  interaction  patterns.  Two  Center  staff 
technicians  built  a 20-phone  system  with  a central  switch- 
board so  we  could  record  calls,  tape  them  automatically,  and 
permit  contact  with  "ghosts." 

Communications  system.  We  included  routing  slips  and 
pressure-sensitive  NCR  paper  to  enable  managers  to  communi- 
cate almost  as  easily  as  they  would  on  the  job.  For  example, 
by  stacking  five  sheets  of  NCR  paper  and  clipping  on  a 
routing  sheet,  a manager  could  write  one  memo  with  four 
carbon  copies  that  we  would  then  deliver  during  mail  pickups. 

Accoutrements . We  provided  office  locations,  desk 
plates,  ash  trays,  and  pen  sets  according  to  the  status  of 
the  position.  The  President,  for  example,  received  a blotter, 
pen  set,  large  ash  tray,  expensive  desk  plate,  and  the 
largest  office  (or  work  area) . 


The  Result 


What  we  created  was  as  close  to  what  we  expected  as  any 
plan  usually  produces.  The  number  of  participants  changed 
from  variable  to  fixed--20  for  all  research  runs.  The  two 
or  three  divisions  became  three.  The  answers  from  "ghosts" 
who  provide  additional  information  became  formalized  in  an 
outside  information  notebook. 
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For  our  own  use,  we  catalogued  the  800  pages  of  simula- 
tion materials  into  3 kinds  of  notebooks  for  each  division: 

(1)  by-Problem  for  analysis,  (2)  by-Number  for  easy  reference, 
and  (3)  by-Position  for  setup  of  the  simulation. 


Running  Looking  Glass 


Orga n i zati ona 1 Contacts 

We  contacted  several  organizations  with  whom  we  had 
worked  and  briefed  them  on  what  we  proposed  to  do.  Repre- 
sentatives of  three — First  Union  National  Corporation  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Green  Giant  Corporation  of 
Chaska,  Minnesota;  and  the  State  of  Minnesota — expressed 
enough  interest  to  participate. 

We  asked  them  to  provide  20  middle-  and  upper-level 
managers  as  participants  in  what  was  designed  as  a research, 
not  a training,  vehicle.  In  other  words,  we  asked  them  to 
take  a gamble  that  we  had  built  something  useful  in  a train- 
ing mode.  Philip  Kenny  of  First  Union  and  Gloria  McGahey  of 
Green  Giant  later  said  they  took  the  risk  because  the  Simula 
tion  was  "98  percent  real,"  had  unlimited  training  uses,  and 
particularly  because  they  were  sick  of  piecemeal  approaches 
to  management  development.  Both  had  been  looking  for  a 
systems  approach  for  some  time,  and  Looking  Glass  was  the 
candidate  of  choice. 

In  exchange  for  participants,  we  helped  them  develop  a 
one-day  debriefing  on  the  simulation.  This  represented  an 
operational  definition  of  its  management  development  implica 
tions.  Again,  a division  of  labor  was  arranged  with  respon- 
sibility for  running  Looking  Glass  resting  with  us,  respon- 
sibility for  the  training  program  resting  with  them. 


Paranoia 

By  late  January,  1978,  we  realized  that  the  basic 
research  and  design  phase  was  over.  Although  the  project 
had  run  smoothly,  we  were  scared.  Now  we  had  nowhere  to 
hide--others  were  going  to  pass  judgment  on  Looking  Glass. 


"Let  the  jury  consider  their  verdict,"  the  King  said, 
for  about  the  twentieth  time  that  day. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  Queen.  "Sentence  f irst--verdict 
afterwards . " 


Lewis  Carroll, 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
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The  Pretests--Crossed  Fingers 


During  February  and  March,  1978,  we  ran  Looking  Glass 
twice,  first  with  two  divisions,  later  with  all  three. 
Graduate  students  participated  in  the  two-division  version; 
school  administrators  and  four  corporate  personnel  people 
went  through  the  full  run. 

Quite  simply,  the  simulation  worked.  Participants 
stayed  occupied  and  in  role.  It  was  amusing  and  gratifying 
to  hear  them  discuss  the  sale  of  the  integrated  circuits 
plant  over  lunch.  Although  a few  were  overwhelmed,  no  one 
quit,  and  most  genuinely  tried  to  identify  and  solve  the 
organization's  problems.  The  array  of  defensive  mechanisms 
we  hypothesized  rarely  surfaced. 

Our  fears  were  allayed  that  they  had  too  much  to  read 
or  that  the  problems  might  be  too  subtle  {or  simple) . With 
a few  exceptions,  the  problems  and  roles  ran  as  expected. 

Once  our  anxieties  calmed,  we  came  to  the  following 
realizations : 

(1)  A debriefing  was  critical.  We  had  only  a cursory 
session  after  the  initial  runs,  and  the  experience  lacked 
closure  for  participants. 

(2)  The  simulation  was  logistically  sound. 


for 


(3)  Additional  problems  should  be  added,  particularly 
some  of  the  Plant  Managers  who  were  clearly  underwhelmed. 


(4)  The  financial  system  needed  further  development. 


Running  with  Managers 

In  early  May,  we  packed  our  materials,  accoutrements, 
and  the  telephone  system,  and  took  them  to  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  run  with  First  Union  bank  managers.  Their 
level  varied  from  Branch  Manager  to  Corporate  Controller. 

The  day  before  the  run,  we  moved  work  space  dividers,  placed 
in-baskets  at  their  stations,  and  taped  countless  lengths  of 
telephone  cable  to  the  floor.  Far  into  the  night  we  fretted 
over  simulation  logistics  and  the  content  of  the  debriefing 
day . 

Two  hours  after  they  began,  nothing  had  happened  and  we 
were  looking  for  an  exit.  The  simulation  had  worked  with 


nonbus inoss  managers,  but  now  that  wc  confronted  the  real 
thing,  hooking  Glass  was  faltering. 

Was  it  the  managers?  The  nature  of  banking?  Or  was 
the  simulation  no  good?  Maybe  it  couldn't  be  done  after 
all.  Later,  we  were  to  understand  the  lesson  of  those 
painful  hours--Looking  Glass  was  real.  What  we  were  observ- 
ing was  typical  behavior  for  this  group  of  bankers — non- 
plussed, conservative,  gathering  the  facts,  and  then  acting. 
One  manager  summed  up  this  tendency  during  the  debriefing. 
"We  bankers  don't  specialize  in  quick  decisions.  This  isn't 
a crisis  organization.  We  appoint  committees,  study  the 
problem,  and  take  our  time." 

Although  weeks  passed  before  we  fully  realized  it,  we 
also  learned  that  Looking  Glass  has  powerful  developmental 
effects.  Several  of  the  participants  later  wrote  letters 
detailing  the  value  of  the  simulation. 

Had  we  been  savvy,  we  would  have  hypothesized  this 
power  immediately  following  the  simulation.  The  denial  of 
the  experience  was  violent  and  the  ratings  of  its  value  low. 
Rather  than  musing  about  the  reasons  for  the  denial,  however 
we  reacted  to  the  managers— we  sought  to  deny  their  denial. 

A more  productive  approach  might  have  been  to  remember  that 
the  strength  of  a defense  often  equals  the  strength  of  the 
conflict--in  this  case,  over  their  effectiveness  as  managers 
In  lay  terms.  Looking  Glass  struck  a nerve.  Once  managers 
had  an  opportunity  to  reflect,  their  feelings  changed, 
and  some  of  them  identified  areas  of  management  they  wished 
to  improve. 

Following  our  first  road  run,  we  tinkered  with  the 
simulation,  particularly  with  the  financial  system.  Al- 
though it  didn't  leak  too  badly,  some  extra  caulking  was 
needed  before  we  faced  Green  Giant  managers  in  early  June. 
Here  was  the  crucial  test — the  top  management  team  in  a 
food  processing  organization  asked  to  do  in  a simulation 
precisely  what  they  do  for  a living. 

The  logistics  this  time  were  exponentially  more  dif- 
ficult. All  materials  and  the  phone  system  had  to  be 
shipped  via  air,  and  we  wondered  if  our  trunks  would  arrive 
with  contents  intact.  That  they  did  indicated  that  another 
of  our  goals  had  been  attained— the  simulation  was  portable. 

If  the  First  Union  run  was  one  of  frantic  worry,  the 
Green  Giant  run  was  one  of  frantic  frenzy.  None  of  us  had 
time  to  worry— we  estimated  that  we  observed  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  6-hour  simulation.  The  switchboard  buzzed 
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at  a near-incessant  rate  as  the  managers  conferred  with  each 
other  and  demanded  information  from  the  "ghosts."  The 
pressure  on  the  "Corporate  Controller"  was  so  great  (approxi- 
mately 30  requests  for  data)  that  he  left  the  building  to 
figure  out  how  to  respond  to  the  clamor. 

Where  the  bank  managers  had  considered,  the  manufac- 
turing managers  acted.  The  President  called  a meeting  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  to  get  organized  before  Looking  Glass 
officially  opened  (participants  have  45  minutes  to  read 
their  in-baskets  before  the  switchboard  is  placed  into 
operation) . 

The  early  meeting  set  off  a chain  reaction  of  meetings 
down  the  hierarchy  as  Green  Giant  attacked  the  simulation 
content.  The  incredible  pace  the  manufacturing  managers  set 
frankly  left  us  dazed  by  day's  end. 

The  effects  of  the  simulation  again  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations. Once  the  debriefing  began,  the  managers  were  as 
demanding  on  themselves  as  they  had  been  on  us.  When  a 
major  operating  problem  was  discussed,  one  participant 
admitted  disappointment  with  his  performance  and  asked  his 
colleagues  for  help.  What  followed  was  an  intensive  exami- 
nation of  how  decisions  are  made  within  a unit  of  Green 
Giant,  using  Looking  Glass  as  an  example. 

The  other  main  effect  occurred  the  day  after  the  simu- 
lation when  one  of  our  consultants,  Nick  Georgiades  of  the 
University  of  London,  explained  the  results  of  the  organi- 
zational climate  survey.  The  managers  were  skeptical  about 
the  transferability  of  the  results  to  Green  Giant.  Georgiades 
suggested  that  they  take  the  survey  again,  responding  this 
time  in  reference  to  Green  Giant.  The  resulting  correlation 
was  .76,  with  all  departures  from  the  mean  in  the  same 
direction.  The  value  of  Looking  Glass  as  a mirror  and  as  a 
looking  glass  was  again  confirmed. 

The  next  day  we  ran  the  simulation  again.  None  too 
wisely,  we  had  scheduled  back-to-back  runs,  dooming  our- 
selves to  5 consecutive  16-hour  days.  Managers  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  including  finance,  transportation,  and 
education  agencies,  participated.  Again,  organizational 
differences  emerged.  The  state  government  managers  tackled 
a large  number  of  the  problems  through  the  medium  of  the 
memo.  Interaction  was  low,  group  discussions  rare. 

Later,  this  was  explained  to  us  as  the  behavior  they 
felt  was  demanded  in  governmental  work.  Documentation  was 
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described  as  critical,  even  though  many  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  this  modus  operandi . Of  the  groups,  they 
appeared  most  eager  to  change  and  readily  discussed  alterna- 
tive patterns  of  managerial  behavior. 


Conclusions 

As  we  left  Minnesota,  high  and  exhausted  described  us 
well:  high  because  the  simulation  flew,  and  exhausted  for 

obvious  reasons.  Six  conclusions  seemed  warranted: 

(1)  Looking  Glass  is  robust — it  is  meaningful  even  for 
non-industrial  managers. 

(2)  Organizational  differences  in  management  approach 
are  reflected  in  behavior  during  the  simulation. 

(3)  When  coupled  with  a debriefing/training  segment, 
the  simulation  can  be  a powerful  learning  tool. 

(4)  Looking  Glass  can  be  used  with  intact  or  stranger 
groups,  although  the  experience  takes  on  a different  form. 

(5)  Because  Looking  Glass  is  powerful,  it  can  be 
personally  upsetting.  About  10  percent  of  the  participants 
needed  private  time  with  staff  to  work  on  management  issues 
during  the  5 pretest  runs.  Understanding  and  possible 
change  begins  with  awareness,  and  that  awareness  is  almost 
always  painful.  Qualified  counselors  are  an  absolute  must 
any  time  the  simulation  is  run. 

(6)  The  simulation  generates  "real"  managerial  be- 
havior in  an  organizational  context.  The  behavior  of 
managers  in  Looking  Glass  is,  on  the  whole,  representative 
of  their  behavior  back  on  the  job. 
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Another  of  our  unspoken  biases  is  that  if  a simulation 
is  not  firmly  anchored  in  the  real  world,  then  it  cannot 
produce  valid  data.  This  means  that  Looking  Glass,  in  all 
honesty,  was  a long  shot  from  the  beginning.  We  knew, 
whether  or  not  we  cared  to  discuss  it,  that  it  might  have  to 
be  pitched  in  the  waste  basket.  Although  we  believed  it 
would  replicate  reality,  congruence  between  belief  and  fact 
is  not  always  achieved.  That  it  did  succeed  caused  us  to 
feel  like  children  for  a time — we  dug  for  clams  and  we  got 
one. 

Still,  that  it  replicates  reality  is  only  a beginning. 
What  reality  will  tell  us  about  managers  and  their  organi- 
zations is  another  matter.  The  clams  may  be  difficult  to 
find  once  we  subject  Looking  Glass  to  more  rigorous  exami- 
nation. What  follows  is  a summary  of  our  learning  to  date. 


Simulation:  A Limited  Experience 

The  strengths  of  a realistic  simulation  outlined  else- 
where are  counterbalanced  by  inherent  weaknesses.  Some 
roles  are  more  demanding  than  others;  regardless  of  the 
introductory  briefing,  some  participants  bring  assumed 
constraints  with  them;  and  some  groups,  particularly 
strangers,  start  slowly,  stalking  each  other  for  hours. 

Because  Looking  Glass  is  close  to  reality,  it  is  as 
unpredictable,  chaotic,  and  hard  to  measure  as  a real  organi- 
zation. The  following  quotation  captures  our  feeling^.  from 
observing  participants  during  Looking  Glass  and  wondering 
how  scientists  can  ever  capture  the  complexity  of  human 
experience: 


"Their  lives  were  too  human  for  science,  too  beautiful 
for  numbers,  too  sad  for  diagnosis,  and  too  immortal 
for  bound  journals.  Human  beings  need  science,  but 
science  never  does  human  beings  justice." 


(Vaillant , 1977,  p.  11) 
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Simulation  as  a Management  System 

In  developing  a simulated  organization,  we  created 
three  organizations  of  our  own:  Looking  Glass,  the  research 
team,  and  our  team  of  trainers  and  consultants.  Each  took 
on  both  a separate  and  a related  existence.  Because  our 
energies  were  devoted  to  creating  Looking  Glass,  we  relied 
on  others  to  see  beyond  its  boundaries  into  other  vital 
areas,  such  as  training,  marketing,  and  its  legal  restric- 
tions . 

Two  years  after  our  initial  meeting,  we  had  constructed 
an  elaborate  system:  one  concerned  with  training,  organiza- 
tional contacts,  even  the  printing  of  our  materials.  Suddenly, 
we  realized  something — we  were  acting  just  like  managers. 

The  simulation  had  come  full  circle. 


Research : A Personal  Experience 

As  admitted  elsewhere,  our  choices  were  not  always 
programmatic.  Often  we  worked  as  most  managers  do — intui- 
tively. We  missed  deadlines,  did  more  than  one  task  back- 
wards, and  reacted  strangely  under  stress.  We  referred  to 
ourselves  as  available  souls  at  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment, available  bodies  toward  the  end.  We  succumbed  to 
intimations  of  immortality,  at  one  time  almost  dumping  the 
title  Looking  Glass  and  substituting  some  combination  of  our 
names.  McLode,  Gadami , and  McLomde  Glass  all  received 
consideration . 

In  explanation,  we  can  only  offer  a not  particularly 
profound  thought:  Research  is  not  only  a scientific  ex- 
perience; it  is  also  a personal  one. 


'It's  no  use  talking  about  it,"  Alice  said,  looking  up  at 
the  house  and  pretending  it  was  arguing  with  her.  "I'm 
afc.-Qojna  in  again  yet.  I know  I should  have  to  get 
through  the"TRt^>nQ.7,glass  again — back  into  the  old 
room- -and  there ’d  be  an  encT'tr&^aJ-L  jg^adventures  • " 


Lewis  Carroll, 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 
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Research  Implications 


What  worries  me  is  that  some  of  the  least  important  realities 
about  leaders  are  being  accorded  some  of  the  largest  amounts  of 
attention.  I think  we  need  to  spend  more  time  watching  leaders 
"on  line,"  whether  that  line  is  simulated  or  real.  We  have  to  put 
ourselves  in  a better  position  to  watch  leaders  make  do,  let  it 
pass,  improvise,  make  inferences,  scramble,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  leaders  do  during  their  days  between  more  visible 
moments  of  glory. 


(Weick,  1978,  p.  60) 


Looking  Glass  was  developed  as  a "simulated  line"  to 
aid  researchers  in  formulating  interesting  questions  about 
leadership  in  organizations.  We  have  elaborated  elsewhere 
on  some  of  the  gaps  we  see  in  existing  leadership  research 
(McCall,  1977,  pp.  375-386;  McCall  & Lombardo,  1978, 
pp.  3-12,  151-165;  Lombardo,  Note  1) , and  Looking  Glass 
attempts  to  fill  some  of  those  gaps  by: 

(1)  providing  a face  valid,  holistic  context  for 
observing  leadership, 

(2)  systematically  varying  the  environmental  inputs 
to  leaders, 

(3)  using  as  stimuli  actual  problems  faced  by  managers 
in  organizational  settings,  and 

(4)  allowing  participants  to  respond  to  stimuli  in  an 
unprogrammed  way. 

This  section  describes  some  of  the  research  uses  we  see 
for  Looking  Glass.  These  include  questions  that  were  built 
in  during  the  design  of  the  simulation,  some  basic  areas  of 
leadership  and  organizational  behavior  that  are  observable 
in  the  simulation,  and  possible  manipulations  during  simu- 
lation runs.  In  addition,  this  section  reviews  several 
measurement  strategies  appropriate  for  Looking  Glass  and 
reports  some  preliminary  data  collected  during  pretest  runs. 

Like  other  research  methods,  simulation  is  not  the 
answer  for  all  research  issues.  Its  pros  and  cons  have  been 
explored  at  length  (see,  for  example,  Fromkin  & Streufert, 
1976,  chap.  10;  Schultz  & Sullivan,  1972,  chap.  1;  Weick, 
1965,  chap.  5;  Zelditch  & Hopkins,  1961,  pp.  464-478),  and 


it  is  not  our  intention  to  renew  the  debate  here.  We  feel 
that  simulations,  particularly  free  simulations  (Fromkin  & 
Streufert,  1976,  chap.  10),  have  received  less  attention 
than  they  deserve.  We  agree  with  Weick  that  many  of  the 
liabilities  of  laboratory  methods  can  be  viewed  as  con- 
ceptual assets: 

Research  participants  are  apprehensive  about  being  evaluated, 
but  so  are  ambitious  employees;  laboratory  tasks  require 
limited  skills  and  the  "rest"  of  what  the  person  brings  to 
the  laboratory  is  ignored,  but  the  same  holds  true  when  you 
have  a division  of  labor  and  partial  inclusion;  relationships 
between  the  experimenter  and  the  respondent  involve  asymmet- 
rical power,  but  the  same  holds  true  for  superiors  and 
subordinates;  participants  seldom  know  why  they  are  doing  the 
things  they  do  in  laboratories,  but  employees  often  operate 
under  similar  conditions  of  ignorance  and  faith;  participants 
in  laboratory  groups  seldom  know  one  another  intimately,  but 
the  same  is  true  in  organizations  where  personnel  transfers 
are  common,  where  temporary  problem  solving  units  are  the 
rule,  and  where  impression  management  is  abundant;  people 
participate  in  experiments  for  a variety  of  reasons,  but  the 
decision  to  participate  in  an  organization  is  similarly  over- 
determined; and  finally,  people  are  suspicious  of  what  happens 
to  them  in  laboratories,  but  so  are  employees  suspicious  as 
they  become  alerted  to  the  reality  of  hidden  agendas  and 
internal  politics. 


(Weick,  Note  2) 


The  favorable  bias  we  have  toward  simulations  is 
obvious  from  our  two-year  investment  in  the  development  of 
Looking  Glass.  We  do  not,  however,  view  this  or  any  other 
simulation  as  a substitute  for  carefully-designed  field 
research.  Rather,  Looking  Glass  should  be  viewed  as  a 
complementary  method,  particularly  useful  for  identifying 
and  generating  data  about  relatively  unexplored  areas  of 
leadership  behavior.  The  potential  of  such  simulations  has 
been  demonstrated  by  studies  of  information  processing 
(Schroder,  Driver,  & Streufert,  1967),  international  relations 
(Guetzkow,  1971),  police  communications  and  stress  (Drabek, 
1969),  and  military  decision  making  (Olmstead,  Cleary,  Lackey, 
& Salter,  1973) . 
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Built-In  Research  Issues 


Looking  Glass  was  designed  to  generate  data  on  leader- 
ship processes  in  an  organizational  context.  It  was  designed 
so  that  the  impacts  of  environmental  effects,  hierarchical 
level,  problem  variety,  and  structural  differences  could  be 
studied  either  within  or  across  runs. 


Environment  Effects 


While  many  leadership  models  involve  situational  con- 
tingencies, "situation"  is  usually  defined  by  a handful  of 
variables  embedded  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
leader's  work  group  (e.g.,  leader  position  power,  group  task 
structure,  etc.).  Other  work,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
nature  of  an  organization's  external  environment  (e.g.,  its 
stability  or  complexity)  affects  a variety  of  structural 
factors  and  internal  processes  (see  Steers,  1977,  for  a 
review  of  such  studies) . It  has  been  suggested  (Lorsch  & 
Morse,  1974)  that  the  nature  of  the  environment  determines 
the  style  of  leadership  that  will  be  most  effective. 
Unfortunately,  little  evidence  is  available  on  this  issue, 
and  even  less  is  known  about  which  or  how  environmental 
factors  might  directly  influence  a leader's  behavior.  It's 
not  even  clear  that  the  objective  characteristics  of  the 
environment  are  as  important  as  leader  perceptions  of  the 
outside  world. 

To  examine  relationships  between  environmental  uncer- 
tainty and  leader  behavior,  each  of  Looking  Glass's  three 
divisions  was  designed  to  face  a different  environment. 
Conceptually,  the  environment  of  the  Advanced  Products 
Division  is  the  most  uncertain,  while  that  of  Commercial 
Glass  is  most  certain.  Industrial  Glass  falls  between  the 
two. 


The  major  elements  used  to  create  environmental  differ- 
ences were  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Section  I of  this 
manual  (see  pp.  13-16) . They  included  the  nature  and  diver- 
sity of  customers  and  competitors,  the  sophistication  and 
likelihood  of  change  in  technologies,  the  predictability  of 
future  markets,  financial  stability,  etc.  A few  of  these 
elements  are  summarized  in  Figure  II-l. 
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Figure  II-l 

Examples  of  Environmental  Differences  Among  Divisions 


Advanced  Products 

Industrial  Glass 

Commercial  Glass 

Customers 

high  percentage 
military,  many 
independents  and 
smaller  customers 

customers  respond 
to  consumer  taste , 
military  contracts 

a few  large  cus- 
tomers of  long 
standing 

Technology 

fast- charging, 
highly  sophisti- 
cated 

schizophrenic: 
part  stable,  part 
exotic 

relatively  stable, 
straightforward 

Markets 

feast  and  famine, 
largely  unpredict- 
able 

both  stable  and 
volatile 

primarily  slow, 
steady  growth — 
quite  predictable 

Competition 

many  competitors, 
often  vicious  and 
fast-charging 

mixed 

few  competitors, 
relationships 
well  established 
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uncertain/  certain/ 

complex  complex 

Looking  Glass  Divisions  and  Their  Relative  Environments 


Looking  Glass  can  be  used  to  examine  hypotheses  regard- 
ing the  leadership  impacts  of  organizational  environments, 
the  processes  by  which  objective  environments  become  per- 
ceived by  leaders,  and  the  strategies  developed  by  them  to 
cope  with  environmental  stimuli. 


Level  Effects 

Some  research  indicates  that  level  of  management  has 
direct  effects  on  leader  behavior  (e.g.,  Nealy  & Fiedler, 

1968) . Looking  Glass  contains  a fixed  hierarchy  containing 
four  top  management  levels.  Each  run  of  the  simulation  gen- 
erates data  on  one  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  nine 
Directors,  and  seven  Plant  Managers.  The  lowest  simulated 
position,  Plant  Manager,  is  an  executive  slot  carrying  with 
it  responsibility  for  a multimillion  dollar  manufacturing 
plant.  The  formal  authority  of  each  position  is  loosely 
described  in  the  job  description  (see  Appendix  B)  and 
represents  a deliberate  effort  on  our  part  to  keep  actual 
authority  somewhat  fuzzy.  Each  manager  has  responsibility 
for  all  legal,  financial,  personnel,  etc.,  decisions  in  his 
or  her  part  of  the  organization.  For  example,  the  Director 
of  Product  Development  is  responsible  for  all  those  activi- 
ties in  Product  Development,  a Plant  Manager  for  all  of  them 
in  a particular  plant,  etc.  The  bias,  therefore,  is  toward 
a decentralized  management  structure  with  three  profit 
centers.  In  pretest  runs,  we  observed  that  delegation  of 
authority  flows  naturally  from  practices  in  the  partici- 
pants' back-home  organizations.  Where  customary  practice  is 
for  many  decisions  to  be  made  at  the  top,  that  practice 
tends  to  be  reflected  in  Looking  Glass. 

Our  preliminary  observations  also  indicate  that  authority 
and  division  environments  interact;  it  is  possible  to  watch 
changes  in  management  style  over  a simulation  run.  For 
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example,  APD's  turbulent  environment  produces  more  decentral- 
ized management  and  more  participatory  decision  making,  even 
when  the  back-home  organization  is  quite  bureaucratic.  This 
contrasts  sharply  with  CGD  (the  stable  division)  which  tends 
to  become  more  centralized  and  less  participatory.  The 
behavioral  effects  of  hierarchical  level  seem  to  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  environment  confronted. 

The  fuzziness  of  authority  in  Looking  Glass  permits  the 
participants  to  define  for  themselves  the  limits  of  personal 
action.  From  a research  point  of  view,  this  process  can  be 
observed  as  it  plays  out  over  the  course  of  the  simulation. 
Thus,  hypotheses  about  the  relationships  among  hierarchy, 
environment,  technology,  and  power  distributions  can  be 
generated.  The  impact  of  formal  authority  can  be  manipu- 
lated rather  easily  by  modifying  job  descriptions  to  create 
more  or  less  authority  at  differing  levels  of  the  hierarchy. 
Our  hypothesis  is  that  the  back-home  stance  toward  authority 
and  the  nature  of  the  problems  faced  in  a particular  Looking 
Glass  position  are  far  more  important  determiners  of  actual 
authority  than  are  written  regulations. 


Structural  Effects 

Looking  Glass  was  designed  to  simulate  a typical  hier- 
archical organization.  Within  that  framework,  the  "fit" 
between  environment  and  structure  can  be  examined. 

The  current  structure  of  Looking  Glass  is  divisional, 
with  each  division  containing  a cluster  of  products  produced 
by  similar  technologies  and  facing  similar  environmental 
uncertainties.  Each  division  contains  the  primary  functions 
(sales/marketing,  manufacturing,  product  development)  to 
operate  independently  of  the  others.  Even  though  the  tech- 
nologies and  environments  of  the  divisions  differ  dramati- 
cally, each  division  is  designed  identically.  Positions, 
hierarchical  levels,  and  respons ibilities--in  short,  the 
basic  organization  structure — are  constant  across  divisions. 
This  creates  a classic  case  of  misfit  between  structure  and 
environment.  Numerous  researchers  (unfortunately  using 
different  operational  definitions  of  structure  and  environ- 
ment) have  found  a general  trend  for  the  structure  of  effec- 
tive organizations  to  "fit"  the  environment  in  which  they 
function  (e.g.,  Lawrence  & Lorsch,  1967).  Bureaucratic 
structures,  for  example,  should  be  more  effective  in  stable 
environments.  Looking  Glass  permits  researchers  to  look 
closely  at  the  processes  involved  as  the  three  divisions 
confront  the  problems  generated  from  their  environments. 
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Unless  structural  changes  are  made  by  participants,  the  best 
fitting  division  should  consistently  out-perform  the  others. 
Since  environments  vary  on  the  certainty/uncertainty  dimen- 
sion, division  effectiveness  without  structural  changes 
should  be  linear  across  divisions  (CGD  most  effective,  APD 
least) . 

Further  examination  of  fit  questions  and  evolution 
toward  congruence  can  be  examined  by  changing  the  structure 
of  Looking  Glass  across  runs.  We  designed  the  simulation  so 
that  its  basic  materials  could  be  transformed  easily  to  a 
functional  (as  opposed  to  the  current  divisional)  structure. 
Using  the  same  problems,  products,  technologies,  etc., 
Looking  Glass  can  be  designed  in  a very  different  way.  One 
such  functional  design  is  presented  in  Figure  II-2.  Exist- 
ing memos  would  have  to  be  redirected  against  the  new  struc- 
ture, but  the  effort  could  produce  significant  data  across 
runs  that  alternate  functional  and  divisional  structures. 
Other  structures,  such  as  matrix  designs,  could  also  be 
introduced . 

Few  researchers  use  the  same  operational  definitions 
to  describe  organizational  environments  (see,  for  example, 
Duncan,  1972;  Lawrence  & Lorsch,  1967;  Pugh,  Hickson, 
Hinings,  & Turner,  1969;  Terreberry,  1968;  Thompson,  1967). 
Given  this  ambiguity,  we  chose  to  design  the  environmental 
variation  of  Looking  Glass  on  the  basis  of  field  interviews, 
expert  descriptions  of  the  glass  industry,  and  business 
publications.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  environments 
reflect  reality,  even  if  they  do  not  reflect  precisely  a 
particular  theoretical  framework.  A major  difference 
between  Looking  Glass  and  theoretical  formulations  is  that 
the  environment  of  Looking  Glass  cannot  be  characterized  as 
a single  entity.  There  are  three  environments,  a different 
one  for  each  division.  Our  experience  is  that  middle-  to 
large-sized  organizations  do  in  fact  face  multiple  environ- 
ments, and  we  have  clustered  product  lines  to  create  differ- 
ing levels  of  environmental  uncertainty  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions . 

We  did  not  find,  even  in  organizations  with  relatively 
stable  environments,  anything  we  could  term  as  a "simple" 
environment.  Middle-  to  large-sized  organizations  face 
complex  environmental  forces,  so  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
make  all  three  divisions  complex. 

As  an  anchor  to  existing  research,  the  three  division 
environments  can  be  arrayed  along  a continuum  ranging  from 
uncertain/complex  to  certain/complex  (see  also  p.  43). 
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These  manipulations  represent  to  us  a tremendous  advan- 
tage of  the  simulation.  Crucial  experiments  around  the  fit 
hypothesis  can  be  conducted  precisely  because  the  environ- 
mental elements  are  controlled  while  structural  elements  are 
manipulated.  (In  real  organizations  such  control  and  manipu- 
lation is  impossible.)  Further,  the  actual  behavioral 
effects  of  different  structures  and  fits  can  be  observed. 

This  is  true  both  within  and  across  runs. 

Looking  Glass  was  designed  with  a divisional  structure 
to  permit  a within-runs  examination  of  fit  effects.  During 
the  designing  we  noticed  that  the  concept  "organizational 
environment"  was  fuzzy.  It  also  changed  in  meaning  if  we 
structured  our  simulation  differently. 

It  was  fuzzy  in  the  sense  that  existing  research  on 
environments  (particularly  the  operational  measures  used) 
were  both  contradictory  and  difficult  to  apply.  We  accepted 
the  abstract  notion  that  environments  differed  (whether  on 
stability,  complexity,  hostility,  predictability,  etc.),  but 
when  it  came  to  actually  designing  "real"  environments  we 
found  specifics  sorely  lacking.  We  now  wonder  how  many 
other  organizational  concepts,  so  compelling  on  the  surface, 
also  suffer  from  this  vagueness. 

The  concept  changed  in  meaning  in  the  sense  that  the 
"environment"  of  our  company  became  three  different  entities 
when  we  set  up  a three-division  structure.  As  we  toyed  with 
functional  designs,  the  concept  of  a "single"  environment 
made  more  sense  but  simultaneously  camouflaged  the  important 
differences  among  elements  within  the  environment.  As  a 
result  of  our  experience,  we  now  hope  that  organizational 
theorists  someday  will  confront  more  directly  the  complex 
realities  of  organization  environments.  Environments  are 
not  singular,  abstract  entities--they  are  composed  of  many 
complex  and  contradictory  elements.  To  make  matters  worse, 
our  careful  examination  of  organizational  charts  revealed 
that  the  structure  of  real  organizations  is  never  pure.  We 
couldn't  find  any  pure  functional,  divisional,  or  matrix 
organizations.  Further,  the  ways  organizations  evolved 
their  structures  were  as  much  political  and  built  around 
individuals  as  they  were  "rational."  Finally,  organizations 
were  constantly  changing  their  structures— so  much  so  that 
organizational  charts  were  out  of  date  before  they  were 
printed . 

The  implications  of  these  informal  observations  for 
theories  of  structure/environment  fit  certainly  merit 
further  research.  If  they  are  accurate,  they  mean  that  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  understanding  what  the 
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macro  side  of  organizations  is  all  about.  We  hope  that 
Looking  Glass  will  be  one  of  many  tools  useful  in  this 
pursuit . 


Position  Effects 


Because  Looking  Glass  contains  a variety  of  management 
functions  that  are  identical  across  divisions,  it  can  be 
useful  for  examining  the  impact  of  position  on  leader 
behavior.  There  are  one  President,  three  Vice-Presidents, 
three  Directors  of  Sales/Marketing,  three  Directors  of  Manu- 
facturing, three  Directors  of  Product  Development,  and  seven 
Plant  Managers.  The  fact  that  environments  and  technologies 
differ  across  divisions  permits  tests  of  the  main  effect  of 
position  on  power  and  influence  development.  Preliminary 
evidence  across  runs  indicates,  for  example,  that  the 
Director  of  Product  Development  in  APD  (the  unstable  division) 
is  generally  seen  by  his  or  her  peers  as  more  powerful  than 
the  same  Director  in  CGD  (the  stable  division) . This  is 
consonant  with  strategic  contingencies  predictions  (Hickson, 
Hinings,  Lee,  Schneck,  & Pennings,  1971)  which  suggest  that 
the  problems  handled,  rather  than  position  per  se  or  person- 
ality, determines  who  has  power. 

Interestingly,  the  positions  Director  of  Product  Develop- 
ment and  Plant  Manager  seem  most  likely  to  show  power  differ- 
ences across  divisions  (see  pp.  77-84).  Overall,  position, 
regardless  of  the  incumbent  or  the  division,  seems  to  dictate 
who  gets  power. 


The  Massive  Interaction 


A perennial  nagging  question  in  the  social  sciences  is 
whether  the  person  or  the  situation  is  the  primary  causal 
agent  in  behavior.  For  behavior  in  organizations.  Looking 
Glass  may  eventually  shed  some  light  on  that  issue.  Each 
run  of  the  simulation  involves  20  individuals,  6 substan- 
tively different  positions,  4 different  hierarchical  levels, 
and  3 different  environments.  By  systematically  collecting 
data  on  individual  characteristics  (such  as  cognitive  com- 
plexity or  leadership  style)  and  on  various  performance 
measures,  it  will  be  possible  eventually  to  look  at  percent- 
ages of  performance  variance  contributed  by  individuals  and 
by  aspects  of  their  situations.  In  spite  of  the  limitations 
on  simulations  and  the  complexity  of  these  data,  Looking 
Glass  is  a unique  vehicle  for  exploring  this  critical  issue. 


Organizational  Phenomena  Observable  in  L, poking  Glass 


In  many  respects,  studying  Looking  Glass  presents  the 
same  challenges  as  studying  any  real  organization.  Looking 
Glass  is  simpler,  there  are  fewer  members,  and  many  more 
variables  are  controlled  than  is  the  case  in  real  organiza- 
tions— but  it  is  still  complex.  It  is  a purist's  nightmare 
in  that  virtually  every  variable — just  as  in  a real  organi- 
zation--^ confounded.  Worse  yet,  the  artifacts  of  a simu- 
lation cannot  be  identified  precisely,  much  less  separated 
from  the  "real"  effects.  These  confounds  (most  of  which  are 
discussed  in  this  manual)  are  both  a weakness  and  an  advan- 
tage. The  weakness  is  that  definitive  statements  regarding 
the  impact  of  any  one  variable  can  never  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  data  generated  by  Looking  Glass.  This  is  why  we 
have  emphasized  its  role  as  stimulus  for  asking  questions, 
generating  hypotheses,  and  collecting  data  that  can  be 
verified  using  other  methods.  The  advantage,  however,  is 
that  moderate  control  permits  the  observation  of  leadership 
as  it  plays  out  in  a complex  and  realistic  context.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  processes  of  interest  to  organiza- 
tional researchers  can  be  observed  as  they  occur.  Because 
the  simulation  lasts  for  six  hours,  observations  of  process 
are  not  simple  snapshots — they  unfold  over  time.  Several 
such  processes  were  of  interest  to  us  as  we  designed  Looking 
Glass,  and  more  possibilities  are  unearthed  each  time  we  run 
the  simulation.  There  are  so  many,  in  fact,  that  only  a few 
will  be  presented  here,  and  they  only  briefly. 


Coupling 

Weick  (1976)  and  others  have  discussed  the  notion  that 
open  systems  theory  needs  refinement.  They  argue  that  the 
interrelatedness  of  open  system  components  (coupling)  is  not 
a given,  but  is  itself  a variable.  Organizations  can  vary 
from  tightly  coupled  to  loosely  coupled.  Because  of  the 
environmental  and  structural  control  in  Looking  Glass,  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  process  of  coupling.  The  divisions, 
for  example,  may  remain  autonomous  or  become  highly  inter- 
dependent. The  same  is  true  of  departments  within  divisions. 
By  classifying  the  outcomes  of  each  run,  it  should  be  possible 
to  explore  (lj  what  factors  influence  tight  vs.  loose  coupl- 
ing and  (2)  the  impact  of  tight  vs.  loose  coupling  on  perfor- 
mance . 
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Cogn itive  Mapping 

How  do  managers,  embedded  in  a complex  environment  and 
doing  a job  that  is  fast-paced  and  fragmented,  figure  out 
what  the  relevant  cause  and  effect  relationships  are? 
Research  on  cognitive  complexity  and  human  information  pro- 
cessing, for  example,  suggests  that  individuals  vary  consid- 
erably in  their  ability  to  discriminate  among  and  integrate 
pieces  of  information.  This  no  doubt  is  one  element  contri- 
buting to  a manager's  operational  map  of  cause  and  effect 
relationships.  Because  the  information  inputs  to  Looking 
Glass  are  controlled,  it  should  be  possible  to  capture  the 
cognitive  maps  individuals  develop,  how  they  vary,  and  the 
impact  of  the  variation. 


Information  Processing  and  Decision  Making 

Whether  or  not  implicit  cognitive  maps  are  made  explicit. 
Looking  Glass  is  a fertile  vehicle  for  exploring  decision 
making  under  uncertainty.  As  was  explained  in  the  first 
part  of  this  manual,  inputs  to  the  participants  were  designed 
to  cover  an  array  of  different  types  of  issues  (from  nuisances 
to  tactical  and  strategic  problems)  and  to  vary  in  their 
complexity,  importance,  and  urgency.  While  a great  deal  of 
research  has  productively  tackled  individual  decision 
making  on  relatively  discrete  problems  (e.g.,  Slovic,  1972), 
Looking  Glass  confronts  managers  with  a variety  of  problem 
types  and  presents  them  in  the  context  of  management  work. 

That  is,  it  permits  research  on  how  decisions  get  made  in 
the  chaotic,  often  confusing,  and  certainly  complex  world  of 
the  manager  in  an  organization.  On  an  individual  and  group 
level,  it  is  possible  to  observe  (1)  how  problems  get  recog- 
nized or  ignored,  (2)  the  process  of  problem  definition, 

(3)  the  search  for  and  integration  of  information,  (4)  how 
solutions  are  generated  and  examined,  (5)  what  action  is 
taken  or  not  taken,  and  (6)  in  some  cases,  the  impact  of  the 
decision.  More  important,  perhaps,  it  is  also  possible  to 
watch  solutions  search  for  problems  (Cohen  & March,  1974),  to 
examine  the  juggling  of  multiple  problems  and  priorities, 
and  to  observe  the  effects  of  people,  politics,  interruptions, 
and  other  factors  on  the  process  of  decision  making. 


Power  and  Influence 


Looking  Glass, 
power  and  influence 


like  most  organizations,  quickly 
patterns.  Many  issues  involving 


develops 

these 
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concepts  remain  unresolved  (see  McCall,  in  press),  and  the 
simulation  provides  a relatively  unique  setting  to  examine 
some  of  them.  Participants  can,  with  some  consensus,  iden- 
tify who  had  the  most  influence  in  Looking  Glass.  Prelimi- 
nary data  indicate  that,  in  general,  power  is  connected  with 
level  in  the  hierarchy.  There  are  several  exceptions  to 
this,  and  among  peers  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
power  rankings.  Hopefully,  Looking  Glass  will  eventually 
shed  some  n ?w  light  on  how  power  gets  where  it  ends  up,  the 
impacts  it  has,  and  which  of  the  many  views  of  the  concept 
most  parsimoniously  explains  the  process. 


Organizational  Climate 

A major  theme  in  organizational  research  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  issue  of  climate  (e.g.,  see  Payne  & 

Pugh,  1976) — that  elusive  "something"  that  reflects  a tone, 
a meaning  unique  to  an  organization.  Data  from  surveys 
indicate  that  climate  is  a correlate  of  a number  of  outcome 
variables,  but  little  is  known  about  how  a climate  forms. 

In  the  preliminary  runs  of  Looking  Glass,  we  have  collected 
data  on  a subset  of  items  from  the  Survey  of  Organizations 
(Taylor  & Bowers,  1972).  These  data  indicate  to  us  that  the 
simulated  organization  does  in  fact  form  a climate  by  the 
end  of  a run,  that  participants  can  describe  that  climate  on 
standard  questionnaires,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  varia- 
tion across  runs  and  within  divisions  to  permit  meaningful 
analysis.  We  feel  that  Looking  Glass  has  potential  for 
shedding  light  on  how  technological  and  environmental 
factors,  various  leadership  actions,  organizational  perfor- 
mance, and  interdependence  affect  climate  formation. 


Managers'  Use  of  Structure 

It  was  clear  from  the  interviews  we  conducted  to  design 
Looking  Glass  that  managers  constantly  make  structural 
changes  in  their  organizations.  These  can  be  as  simple  as 
altering  a reporting  line  or  as  complex  as  a major  depart- 
mental reorganization.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
structural  changes,  they  have  seldom  received  any  attention 
in  the  leadership  research. 

Looking  Glass  presents  managers  with  numerous  opportu- 
nities to  alter  the  structure  of  the  organization.  These 
include  issues  involving  the  role  of  product  development, 
potential  plant  mergers,  and  redesigning  structure  through 
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acquisition  or  divestiture.  By  watching  how  managers  react 
to  such  problems  and  initiate  their  own  structural  inter- 
ventions, it  may  be  possible  to  understand  the  place  of 
organizational  design  in  leadership  behavior. 

These  six  areas — coupling,  mapping,  decision  making, 
power,  climate,  and  use  of  structure--by  no  means  exhaust 
specific  areas  of  interest  to  us  or  potential  research 
questions  within  the  simulation.  Many  other  processes-- 
such  as  how  feedback  systems  and  communication  networks 
form — could  be  elaborated. 
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Measurement  Strategies 


Clearly,  the  how  and  what  of  measurement  should  be 
determined  by  the  theories  or  hypotheses  of  interest.  The 
wide  range  of  questions  that  Looking  Glass  can  address  pre- 
cludes a detailed  prescription  here.  There  are,  however, 
many  strategies  for  measuring  behavior  and  outcomes  that  can 
be  used  in  Looking  Glass.  We  explored  11  strategies  and 
found  them  viable. 


Observers 

We  have  used  up  to  nine  observers  in  a given  run  of  the 
simulation.  Depending  on  the  primary  research  questions 
involved,  observers  can  be  used  to  collect  continuous, 
structured  observations  or  time-sampled  data,  or  can  be  used 
anthropologically . 

If  the  behavior  to  be  observed  is  specific  and  defined 
a priori,  structured  observation  is  clearly  appropriate.  We 
recommend  two  to  three  observers  assigned  to  each  division 
(observers  should  be  familiar  with  both  the  division 
materials  and  the  dimensions  they  are  to  observe) . They  may 
be  assigned  to  specific  roles  or  to  sample  all  of  the  roles 
on  a scheduled  basis.  Another  variation  is  to  assign  one 
observer  to  attend  all  meetings  while  other  observers  time 
sample  behavior. 

Because  the  behavior  of  participants  is  not  controlled, 
observers  cannot  predict  what  issues  will  be  tackled,  when 
(if  at  all)  meetings  will  be  held,  etc.  Inevitably,  a lot 
of  useful  data  will  be  lost.  If  the  major  research  aim  is 
to  follow  specific  problems  through  the  simulation,  time 
sampling  is  risky.  It  might  be  better  to  assign  observers 
to  the  role  where  the  problem  first  appears,  with  the  man- 
date to  follow  the  problem  wherever  it  goes. 

Refining  concepts  is  often  a tough  proposition  in 
organizational  research,  and  Looking  Glass  is  a good  forum 
for  initiating  the  process.  If  moving  from  common  sense  or 
intuition  to  specific  definitions  is  the  research  goal,  we 
recommend  using  anthropologists  as  observers.  Take,  for 
example,  the  objective  of  refining  the  concept  "politics." 

An  observer  might  be  told  to  walk  around  and  write  down 
every  incident  that  might  be  construed  as  political  (using 
no  specific  definition).  After  a run  of  the  simulation, 
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these  notes  are  reviewed  by  the  research  team  and  some 
general  parameters  are  established.  During  the  next  run, 
the  observer  again  looks  for  political  behavior,  but  this 
time  certain  events  have  been  eliminated,  others  targeted. 
The  results  are  reviewed  again,  further  honing  is  done,  etc. 
The  process  is  repeated  until  a viable  and  observable  con- 
cept is  produced. 


Self-Report 


Standard  self-report  measures  are  quite  appropriate  for 
use  with  Looking  Glass.  We  have  had  no  trouble  collecting 
questionnaire  or  interview  data  following  simulation  runs. 
When  using  standard  questionnaires,  check  that  they  only 
cover  areas  included  in  the  simulation.  Not  all  partici- 
pants have  "live"  subordinates.  For  example,  in  one  run 
only  seven  participants  could  answer  questions  about  subordi- 
nate behavior. 

We  strongly  recommend  use  of  stimulated  recall  tech- 
niques. Looking  Glass  is  complex  and  participants  are 
involved  in  many  things  over  the  course  of  six  hours.  The 
accuracy  of  their  self-repcrts  will  be  enhanced  if  the 
appropriate  stimulus  (for  example,  a specific  memo  or  a 
videotape  clip)  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a specific 
question.  Stimulated  recall  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  superior 
to  interrupting  participants  during  the  run  so  they  can 
record  their  ftelum^  or  reactions.  The  strength  of  Looking 
Glass  is  its  feneration  of  a complex,  ongoing  management 
environment.  Staff  interruptions  create  an  artificial 
flavor  that  can  destroy  the  experience. 


Peer  Ratings 


Participants  are  usually  able  to  describe  or  rate  each 
other's  behavior  on  a variety  of  dimensions  (particularly  on 
interpersonal  dimensions) . These  assessments  can  be  quite 
accurate  (e.g.,  Hollander,  1957)  and  efficiently  collected. 

By  studying  the  problems  in  a division  and  examining  the 
organization  chart,  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  some 
accuracy  who  will  interact  most  with  whom.  Since  the  simula- 
tion does  not  force  interaction,  however,  researchers  should 
be  careful  not  to  require  ratings  by  peers  who  have  not 
observed  the  target  person's  behavior. 
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Assessment  Center  Methods 


Looking  Glass  is  not  intended  for  use  as  an  assessment 
center  to  make  selection  or  promotion  decisions.  For  re- 
search purposes,  however,  assessment  center  measurement 
strategies  can  be  useful.  For  example,  each  participant 
works  through  an  in-basket.  Written  responses  could  be 
scored  in  a standardized  way  (there  will  be  some  psycho- 
metric problems  since  the  content  of  each  in-basket  is 
different) . 

Another  example  would  be  use  of  observers  to  "case  con- 
ference" individual  or  divisional  performance.  Especially 
since  specific  problems  are  hard  to  follow  as  they  flow 
through  a division,  pooling  observations  could  be  a useful 
device  for  evaluating  decision  processes. 

For  additional  ideas,  the  reader  is  referred  to  over- 
view articles  on  assessment  center  methods  by  MacKinnon 
(Note  3)  and  Howard  (1974). 


Norms 


We  are  developing  norms  for  certain  performance  dimen- 
sions of  the  simulation.  These  include  numbers  and  types  of 
decisions  made,  some  outcome  measures,  and  some  process 
variables.  Current  plans  call  for  completion  of  initial 
norming  by  August,  1979.  Users  are  advised  to  contact  us 
for  current  information. 

In  addition,  we  are  investigating  building  a computer 
model  for  the  impact  of  financial  decisions  made  in  Looking 
Glass.  Again,  users  should  contact  us  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


Unobtrusive  Measures 


Participants  leave  traces  of  their  activities  that 
represent  unobtrusive  measures.  These  include  memos  they 
send,  phone  calls  they  make,  and  the  information  they 
request  from  non-live  roles  or  outsiders.  We  typically 
collect  all  materials  after  each  run,  later  classifying  the 
written  documents  in  a variety  of  ways.  Further,  all  calls 
go  through  a switchboard  and  are  logged  to  create  a partial 
but  unobtrusive  record  of  interaction  patterns. 
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We  have  also  learned  that  recording  information  requests 
is  a valuable  data  source.  Participants  can  place  calls  to 
outsiders  or  to  insiders  who  are  not  "live."  Staff  members 
deal  with  these  requests  (we  are  developing  a manual  of 
standard  responses) , and  are  in  a position  to  note  the 
topic.  These  notes,  in  turn,  are  some  indication  of  the 
problems  receiving  a lot  of  attention  during  the  simulation. 

Looking  Glass  also  contains  some  built-in  measures. 

For  example,  several  participants  are  due  performance  apprais- 
als, a number  of  awards  are  distributed,  and  some  vacancies 
are  filled.  How  these  are  handled  yields  information  about 
informal  evaluation  processes  within  the  company. 


Pretest  Measures 


A variety  of  individual  differences  measures  can  be 
collected  prior  to  the  simulation,  subject  only  to  the 
patience  of  the  participants.  Needless  to  say,  such  measures 
should  correspond  to  the  specific  research  questions  being 
asked.  For  example,  if  the  research  is  to  explore  relation- 
ships between  cognitive  style  and  managerial  behavior,  one 
or  several  cognitive  measures  might  be  administered  before- 
hand . 

We  recommend,  at  a minimum,  collecting  basic  background 
data  such  as  current  position,  level,  and  time  with  the 
company  so  that  sample  characteristics  can  be  described  (we 
are  currently  developing  such  a form) . We  urge  users  not  to 
deluge  participants  with  an  extensive  battery  of  tests  prior 
to  the  simulation  because  they  may  create  apprehension,  thus 
altering  participant  behavior,  and  because  they  can  create 
a decidedly  non-managerial  set  for  the  participants.  Collect- 
ing pretest  data  will  have  less  impact  if  done  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  simulation  run. 

Other  outside  measures  may  be  readily  available  and  not 
require  participant  time.  Performance  appraisals,  promotion 
histories,  and  the  like  may  be  useful.  Other  data  might  be 
gathered  through  peer  or  subordinate  surveys  (see  Morrison, 
McCall,  & DeVries,  Note  4,  for  a review  of  such  surveys). 


The  Debrief  as  Data  Generator 

Quite  by  accident,  we  discovered  that  debriefing  partici- 
pants as  divisional  groups  generates  fascinating  data.  In 
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exchange  for  their  participation  in  Looking  Glass,  we 
provided  a one-day  debriefing  for  the  managers.  Part  of 
this,  the  divisional  debrief,  gathers  all  members  of  a 
division  to  discuss  the  decisions  they  made  during  the 
simulation.  Each  manager  describes  the  major  problems  he 
or  she  dealt  with.  In  this  group  setting  it  is  possible  to 
record  participant  perceptions  and  divisional  priorities,  as 
well  as  to  reconstruct  the  decision  process  from  recognition 
through  disposition.  Some  groups  focus  entirely  on  opera- 
tional problems,  while  others  list  interpersonal  or  process 
issues.  Some  groups  are  very  tactical,  others  strategic. 
With  sufficient  structure,  "group  interview"  techniques  can 
generate  a lot  of  data  on  how  things  were  done. 


Mechanical  Records 

Well-funded  users  may  want  to  use  video-  or  audiotaping 
as  a data  collection  tool.  While  mechanical  recording 
yields  a complete  record,  we  feel  that  the  amount  of  behav- 
ior generated  by  20  people  over  a 6-hour  period  is  too  mind- 
boggling  to  be  useful  analytically.  We  currently  record  all 
phone  conversations.  We  are  also  considering  recording 
meetings  (with  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  observer) . 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  wire  participants  or  otherwise 
continuously  record--the  clerical  work  required  to  use  such 
data  would  far  outweigh  its  usefulness. 

We  also  tried  to  use  portable  video  cameras  to  record 
only  significant  events.  We  found  first  that  we  never  knew 
when  significant  events  might  occur  (and,  by  Murphy's  laws, 
the  cameraman  was  never  there  when  they  did) , and  second, 
that  the  appearance  of  a camera  significantly  affected  the 
participants.  Only  certain  scheduled  meetings,  such  as  the 
Plant  Manager's  briefings  and  the  President's  Address,  readily 
lend  themselves  to  videotaping. 

We  think  that  mechanical  devices  can  be  used  on  a 
limited  basis  to  collect  useful  data,  but  feel  their  primary 
role  should  be  training  instead  of  research. 


Expert  Judgment 

One  strategy  for  measuring  individual,  divisional, 
and/or  organizational  performance  is  to  use  expert  judgment. 
Primary  simulation  problems  have  been  identified,  and  we  are 
creating  a panel  of  executives  to  rate  alternative  solutions 
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to  those  problems.  Participant  performance  could  then  be 
assessed  against  these  outside  judgments. 


A Playground  for  Developing  and  Testing  Measurement  Systems 

Looking  Glass  is  a simplified  organization,  and  most 
variables  of  interest  to  organizational  researchers  are 
either  built-in  or  occur  naturally.  It  is  a near  perfect 
setting  for  developing  and  comparing  measurement  strategies, 
and  it  doesn't  use  up  field  settings  for  initial  development 
of  instrumentation. 
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Interventions 


To  this  point  we  have  discussed  built-in  manipulations, 
research  features  of  the  design,  some  research  areas  particu- 
larly suited  for  study,  and  some  measurement  strategies. 
Quasi-experimental  research  designs  can  be  introduced  through 
a variety  of  interventions,  six  of  which  will  be  outlined 
here:  sample  manipulations,  introduction  of  crises,  creating 

an  outside  board  of  directors,  leadership  succession,  pre- 
setting managerial  strategy,  and  training  intervention. 


Sample  Manipulations 

By  systematically  varying  across  runs  the  samples  used, 
an  almost  limitless  number  of  comparisons  can  be  made.  For 
instance,  what  do  inexperienced  managers  do  that  experienced 
managers  don't?  To  explore  that  question,  the  researcher 
might  run  Looking  Glass  several  times,  alternating  groups  of 
experienced  and  inexperienced  managers. 

What  differentiates  intact  work  teams  from  stranger 
groups?  Which  are  more  efficient,  creative,  effective? 

Why?  What  happens  when  a new  management  team  is  formed? 

Our  pretest  runs  consisted  of  both  intact  work  teams  and 
stranger  groups,  as  well  as  some  in  between.  Observation  of 
these  different  groups  suggested  that  intact  work  groups  may 
"get  down  to  business"  faster  and  virtually  ignore  inter- 
personal issues.  Stranger  groups  may  spend  more  time  floun- 
dering in  priorities,  be  more  democratic  (at  least  at  first) , 
and  be  more  focused  on  interpersonal  relationships. 

Other  sample  manipulations  could  include  high-potential 
vs.  average  managers  (what  do  they  do  differently,  other 
than  succeed?),  role  reversals,  varying  proportions  of  males 
and  females,  etc.  What  effect  does  a manager's  background 
have?  Why  not  use  samples  or  subsamples  from  different  com- 
panies, divisions,  functions,  levels,  or  whatever? 

Sample  manipulations  in  the  simulation  can  provide  re- 
searchers with  a close  look  at  the  behavioral  differences 
between  groups.  The  initial  stimuli  are  identical,  a condi- 
tion almost  impossible  to  replicate  in  the  field. 
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Crises 


No  major  crises  (except  those  generated  by  the  partici- 
pants themselves)  are  designed  into  Looking  Glass.  But  a 
researcher  may  be  interested  in  the  effects  of  a crisis 
on  organizational  processes — a condition  hard  to  create 
experimentally  in  an  ongoing  organization.  Looking  Glass 
can  be  subjected  to  such  an  intervention  and  is  long  enough 
to  establish  a pre-intervention  base  rate.  In  one  pretest 
run,  we  experimented  with  crisis  by  creating  a phone  call  to 
the  President  from  a newspaper  reporter  about  a possible 
materials  shortage  in  one  plant  (there  was  such  a threat  in 
one  Plant  Manager's  in-basket,  but  it  had  been  ignored). 

The  organization  immediately  mobilized  around  that  "problem," 
even  though  it  was  objectively  a minor  issue.  Miscellaneous 
information  was  forced  together  by  various  managers  to 
create  a coherent  picture,  and  many  myths  were  founded  on 
the  spot.  The  intriguing  organizational  reaction  to  the 
intervention  suggests  that  Looking  Glass  is  a fertile  resource 
for  generating  hypotheses  about  the  formation  and  resolution 
of  crises,  as  well  as  about  the  impact  of  crises  on  managerial 
behavior. 


The  Board  of  Directors 


What  effects  does  a board  of  directors  have  on  the  top 
management  of  a corporation?  Board  decisions  could  be 
programmed  into  Looking  Glass,  or  better  yet,  a "real"  board 
created.  Very  few  research  efforts  have  examined  the  behav- 
ioral impact  of  directors,  and  Looking  Glass  might  generate 
some  viable  hypotheses  as  a starting  point.  Different  board 
orientations  (e.g.,  financial,  ethical,  social)  or  stances 
(e.g.,  profits,  sales,  or  growth)  or  composition  (e.g.,  fa- 
miliar with  the  business  vs.  unfamiliar)  may  have  dramatic 
effects  on  leadership  in  the  organization. 


Leadership  Succession 

A search  of  the  research  literature  on  leadership 
succession  revealed  that  relatively  few  studies  on  the  topic 
exist.  In  fact,  little  hard  data  on  the  magnitude  of  succes- 
sion effects  could  be  found.  Yet,  our  work  with  major 
corporations  indicates  that  managers  change  jobs  frequently. 
One  large  corporation 1 s records  show,  for  example,  that  in 
one  year's  time  25  percent  of  the  managerial  jobs  turn  over. 
In  another  organization , it  was  40  percent.  Managers  are 
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promoted,  transferred,  or  demoted;  they  resign,  request  new 
assignments,  retire,  or  die.  And  even,  on  occasion,  they 
are  fired. 

What  impact  does  this  movement  have  on  organizations 
and  on  the  managers?  Is  succession  worth  more  research 
attention  than  it  has  received?  While  Looking  Glass  does 
not  last  long  enough  to  simulate  the  longitudinal  effects  of 
succession,  it  can  be  used  to  explore  short-term  implica- 
tions. Specifically,  Looking  Glass  can  be  manipulated  to 
create  (1)  changes  among  subordinates,  (2)  the  appearance  of 
a new  boss,  (3)  turnover  in  critical  positions,  (4)  reactions 
to  vacancies  in  office,  and  (5)  reactions  to  threats  of  re- 
organization or  layoffs. 

The  relative  autonomy  of  the  three  divisions  in  Looking 
Glass  means  that  up  to  three  Plant  Managers  could  turn 
over  without  stretching  credibility.  By  replacing  these 
Plant  Managers  sometime  during  a simulation  run,  the  re- 
searcher could  observe  such  things  as  how  the  Director  of 
Manufacturing  introduces  the  new  subordinate  to  the  job,  the 
staff,  the  politics,  etc.  Is  the  change  seen  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  plant,  to  inculcate  new  values,  or  as 
an  additional  strain  for  an  already  busy  executive? 

The  impact  of  leadership  changes  in  critical  positions 
can  also  be  examined  by  creating  turnover  during  the  simu- 
lation. The  roles  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Direc- 
tor of  Manufacturing  are  prime  candidates  for  such  a manipu- 
lation. For  example,  turnover  could  be  induced  by  changing 
an  incumbent  at  each  of  the  three  levels,  thereby  generating 
data  on  which  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  organization. 
Another  manipulation  might  involve  filling  critical  vacan- 
cies by  promoting  from  within  (either  from  the  same  division 
or  from  another  division)  vs.  bringing  in  an  outsider. 

Succession  in  critical  roles  also  suggests  testing  the 
impact  of  value  infusion.  What  happens,  for  example,  when 
a Director  of  Manufacturing  succeeds  a sales-oriented  Vice- 
President?  To  study  this,  the  incumbent  Vice-President 
might  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  current  job--in 
this  case,  the  Vice-President  would  be  a person  who  is  a 
sales  manager  in  the  back-home  environment.  During  the 
simulation,  one  of  Looking  Glass's  manufacturing  directors 
would  be  promoted  to  the  Vice-President  slot.  The  question: 
Will  the  orientation  of  the  division  change  in  line  with  the 
successor's  predisposition?  If  so,  how  is  the  change  imple- 
mented? 
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A fourth  area  of  inquiry  would  be  the  effects  of  vacan- 
cies. Rather  than  fill  a critical  role  immediately,  the 
researcher  might  leave  it  open  to  observe  how  potential 
candidates  jockey  for  position,  how  work  gets  absorbed  by 
remaining  managers,  or  how  the  rest  of  the  organization 
helps  out  or  exploits  the  situation.  As  an  example  of  this 
latter  issue,  the  researcher  might  focus  on  the  problem  of 
capital  investment.  Each  division  has  needs,  but  there  are 
limited  resources.  If  a division  Vice-President  leaves  the 
company  during  the  simulation,  what  happens  to  the  division 
he  or  she  represents  vis-a-vis  resource  allocation? 

Another  aspect  of  succession  could  be  explored  not  by 
actually  creating  a vacancy,  but  by  introducing  rumors  or 
plans  for  reorganization,  impending  vacancies,  or  layoffs. 
Such  manipulations  would  allow  observers  to  see  how  behavior 
is  affected. 

Some  issues  related  to  leadership  succession  have  been 
designed  into  Looking  Glass  and  might  provide  useful  insights 
without  an  additional  manipulation.  Within  the  Industrial 
Glass  Division,  the  Plant  Manager  position  at  the  Glass 
Piping  Plant  is  open  and  responsibility  for  the  plant  is 
temporarily  assigned  to  the  Director  of  Manufacturing. 

Within  Advanced  Products,  a new  plant  is  opening  in  six 
months,  thereby  creating  a new  executive  position.  The 
corporation  may  buy  a new  bottling  plant,  again  creating  new 
executive  positions. 

It  is  also  possible  to  create  a succession  crisis  in 
Lookinq  Glass.  What  would  happen  if  several  key  roles  were 
vacated  unexpectedly  and  simultaneously  (as  would  be  the 
case  if  several  executives  resigned  in  protest  or  were 
fired,  or  if  they  were  lost  in  a plane  crash)?  While  such 
situations  are  rare,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are 
important.  Insight  into  how  organization  structures,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  facilitate  or  inhibit  transition  could 
be  critically  important  for  making  contingency  plans  where 
risks  of  leadership  loss  are  present. 


Pre-Setting  Managerial  Strategy 

It  is  risky  to  try  out  various  managerial  strategies  in 
real  organizations,  particularly  if  those  strategies  are 
creative  (and  the  consequences  unknown)  or  if  failure  would 
be  costly.  Many  strategic  decisions  can  be  modeled  with 
computers,  thereby  producing  estimates  of  results.  But 
little  is  known  about  the  behavioral  impact  of  strategic 


choice,  and  Looking  Glass  might  represent  a vehicle  for 
exploring  those  questions.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to 
"indoctrinate"  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  prior 
to  the  simulation  run.  Across  runs,  economic  strategies 
might  be  varied  such  that  one  group  sought  to  maximize 
profit,  another  sales,  another  growth,  etc.  Each  simulation 
would  generate  data  on  the  effects  of  the  chosen  strategy  on 
the  behavior  of  the  other  managers,  political  processes, 
decision  making,  problem  finding,  politicking,  etc.  Other 
data  might  be  collected  on  how  organization  climate  is 
affected  by  strategic  choice,  which  departments  or  divisions 
gain  the  most  influence,  or  how  operations  at  lower  levels 
are  impacted. 

Since  most  organization  research  is  aimed  at  finding 
ways  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness,  there  must  be 
some  understanding  of  what  leads  to  ineffectiveness.  One 
intriguing  use  of  Looking  Glass  would  be  to  find  out  what 
leads  to  organizational  disasters.  To  do  this,  the  re- 
searcher might  give  the  participants  the  goal  of  sinking  the 
company — of  managing  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  the  worst 
possible  organizational  performance.  One  hypothesis  might 
be  that  it  is  much  easier  to  destroy  a stable  division  (CGD) 
than  it  is  to  destroy  a division  facing  a turbulent  environ- 
ment (APD) . If  the  environment  is  unpredictable,  it  is 
probably  as  hard  to  really  mess  things  up  as  it  is  to  do 
extremely  well.  There  is  a great  deal  of  randomness  in- 
volved, thereby  obscuring  cause  and  effect  relationships 
surrounding  managerial  action.  When  the  environment  is 
stable,  managers  should  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
actions  will  cause  adverse  consequences. 

Other  manipulations  of  managerial  strategy  are  clearly 
possible,  depending  on  one's  research  interests.  Enchant- 
ment with  political  behavior  might  lead  to  asking  the 
participants  to  behave  as  politically  as  possible.  Interest 
in  participative  leadership  might  call  for  requiring  all 
participants  to  input  to  all  decisions  (or  subjecting  all 
decisions  to  a vote) . 

Other  manipulations  might  involve  setting  different 
managerial  strategies  in  the  different  divisions.  A complex 
example  would  be  looking  at  environment/organization  fit  in 
several  different  ways  by  contrasting  structure  with  leader- 
ship style.  As  it  now  stands,  Looking  Glass's  three  divi- 
sions face  different  environments  but  are  structured  in  the 
same  way.  One  might  begin  by  having  all  managers  in  APD  use 
participatory  styles  while  all  in  CGD  are  autocratic.  These 
could  then  be  reversed,  testing  the  hypothesis  that  demo- 
cratic style  is  more  effective  in  turbulent  environments. 
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while  autocratic  styles  are  more  effective  in  stable  environ- 
ments (with  structures  held  constant) . Then  the  experimenter 
might  want  to  vary  the  structures  in  the  divisions,  putting 
a more  organic  design  in  APD  and  keeping  CGD  bureaucratic. 
These  could  then  be  reversed  to  test  a structural  as  opposed 
to  a leadership  hypothesis. 


Training  Evaluation 

Looking  Glass  has  potential  for  helping  evaluate  manage- 
ment training  programs  and  for  contrasting  training  tech- 
niques. In  the  former  case.  Looking  Glass  could  be  used  in 
a post-test  only  design,  comparing  the  behavior  and  perfor- 
mance of  trained  vs.  untrained  managers  (or  beginning  vs. 
finished  MBA  students) . For  the  experimental  group,  use  of 
the  simulation  would  (1)  demonstrate  if  the  participants 
could  implement  the  trained  principles  and  (2)  allow  them 
(through  comparison  with  simulation  norms  or  the  untrained 
group's  performance)  to  see  the  effects  of  behaving  in  the 
trained  way.  A tough  problem  in  training  has  always  been 
transfer  of  training  from  the  classroom  to  the  job.  Looking 
Glass  represents  an  intermediate  stop  on  that  road.  If 
training  effects  will  be  washed  out  by  organizational  factors, 
this  may  show  up  during  the  simulation  run.  More  important, 
trainers  might  get  some  insight  into  the  organizational 
forces  making  transfer  difficult. 

Training  research  has  also  been  faulted  because  various 
programs  for  training  the  same  skills  are  seldom  compared 
empirically.  Looking  Glass  might  be  a useful  vehicle  in 
this  regard.  One  might  ask,  for  example,  if  behavior  model- 
ing is  superior  to  programmed  learning  for  teaching  a certain 
subject.  Managers  taught  with  each  of  the  techniques  might 
participate  in  different  runs  of  the  simulation,  permitting 
a comparison  of  both  process  and  outcome  results. 

A more  challenging  experiment  might  be  to  contrast 
interpersonal  skills  training  with  reinforcement  or  goal- 
setting approaches  to  the  same  problem.  One  group  of  trained 
managers  might  go  through  the  simulation,  followed  by  an 
untrained  group.  For  the  untrained  group,  however,  the 
researcher  might  modify  Looking  Glass  to  reflect  the  reinforce- 
ment schedule  or  goal  manipr lation . Performance  differences 
might  shed  some  light  on  which  approach  has  the  most  impact 
and  why. 


' 
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Looking  Glass  as  a Research  Playground 

At  one  time  or  another,  all  researchers  ask  themselves, 
"How  much  do  I real ly  know?"  Attempts  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion about  theories  and  models  in  organizational  behavior 
usually  take  the  form  of  field  interventions — attempts  to 
introduce  change  in  ongoing  organizations.  Unfortunately, 
field  interventions  seldom  produce  unambiguous  results.  By 
the  time  practical  constraints  have  taken  their  toll  in 
research  design  alterations,  and  after  organizational  events 
(such  as  transfers,  strikes,  and  reorganization)  have  had 
their  effects,  the  researcher  emerges  with  at  best  a quali- 
fied answer  to  the  question.  One  is  hardly  ever  sure  that 
the  manipulation,  and  not  intervening  events  or  design 
flaws,  caused  whatever  outcomes  could  be  measured. 

However  crudely  field  interventions  may  test  our  theories, 
most  of  the  models  generated  in  organizational  behavior  are 
never  tested  in  field  experiments.  We  would  like  to  suggest 
that  a device  like  Looking  Glass  can  be  used  as  a partial 
answer  to  "What  do  I really  know?"  It  provides  more  control 
than  the  typical  field  setting  but  preserves  more  organiza- 
tional reality  than  either  the  laboratory  or  the  computer. 

The  challenge  would  be  for  the  researcher  to  use  his  or 
her  model  of  reality  to  make  something  happen  in  the  simula- 
tion. If  I believe  I know  how  to  design  an  organization  to 
cope  with  turbulent  environments,  I should  be  able  to  re- 
design the  Advanced  Products  Division  and  see  it  cope  better. 

If  I believe  I understand  how  to  make  leaders  more  effective, 

I should  be  able  to  do  my  thing  with  the  managers  of  Looking 
Glass  and  watch  them  do  better.  If  I think  I know  how 
coupling  works  in  organizations,  I should  be  able  to  tinker 
with  Looking  Glass  to  create  tighter  or  looser  coupling.  If 
I think  I know  what  causes  certain  people  to  get  power  in 
organizations , I should  be  able  to  design  Looking  Glass  so 
that  specific  people  end  up  with  the  power.  The  list  could 
go  on,  but  the  point  is  simply  that  the  simulation  permits 
observation  of  the  effects  of  reasonably  well-controlled 
interventions.  If  a theory  does  not  work  as  expected,  the 
researcher  has  at  least  seen  the  process  by  which  it  went 
down  the  tubes.  Because  Looking  Glass  faces  multiple 
environments,  the  researcher  may  learn  something  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  model  can  work.  It  is  also 
possible  to  try  again  after  modifying  the  original  theory; 
the  situation  at  Looking  Glass  always  starts  off  the  same 
way. 

Another  advantage  to  the  Looking  Glass  playground  is 
that  the  simulated  organization  doesn't  care  if  the  theory 
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makes  any  sense.  We  suspect  that  many  creative  approaches 
to  understanding  organizations  will  never  be  field-tested 
because  no  manager  in  his  or  her  right  mind  would  take  the 
chance  with  a real  organization. 

We  don't  intend  here  to  overrate  the  power  of  the 
simulation.  There  are  many  notions  that  could  not  be  tested 
with  Looking  Glass,  and  positive  results  from  a simulation 
are  not  necessarily  generalizeable . Nonetheless,  the  useful- 
ness of  flight  simulators,  wind  tunnels,  the  NASA  lunar 
program,  and  a multitude  of  other  physical  simulations 
indicates  that  organizational  researchers  might  have  some- 
thing to  gain  by  taking  their  theories  into  a simulated 
organization . 
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Some  Preliminary  Data 


At  this  writing,  Looking  Glass  has  been  run  only  five 
times.  These  runs  were  all  part  of  the  developmental  effort, 
and  each  resulted  in  modifications  to  simulation  administra- 
tion and/or  content.  In  spite  of  the  experimental  nature  of 
these  runs,  the  last  three  were  sufficiently  similar  to 
permit  data  collection  on  certain  simulation  and  organiza- 
tional issues.  In  this  section  we  will  report  some  of  these 
data,  realizing  full-well  that  they  are  not  conclusive  nor 
scientific.  We  offer  no  justification  except  that  they  are 
all  we  have  right  now,  and  we  think  they  are  interesting. 

The  data  reported  here  are  organized  around  two  issues. 
The  first  deals  with  the  validity  of  the  simulation  itself: 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  what  managers  do  in  Looking  Glass 
is  similar  to  what  managers  do  in  real  organizations?  The 
second  deals  with  organizational  issues:  How  does  power 
operate  in  Looking  Glass?  What  kinds  of  climate  does  the 
simulation  produce?  How  do  decisions  get  made? 

These  data  were  drawn  from  the  last  three  trial  runs  of 
the  simulation  which  took  place  at  a bank,  a manufacturing 
firm,  and  a state  government.  Each  run  consisted  of  20 
managers.  For  the  bank  and  the  state  government,  the  mana- 
gers came  from  middle  levels  and,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
work  together  back  home.  Those  that  did  work  together  were 
placed  in  different  divisions  of  Looking  Glass  so  that  no 
one  reported  to  his  or  her  real  boss.  The  manufacturing 
sample  did  contain  an  intact  work  team.  The  President  and 
the  three  Vice-Presidents  had  the  same  reporting  relation- 
ship back  on  the  job.  Further,  the  manufacturing  sample  was 
drawn  from  the  top  and  upper-middle  management  levels. 

Selection  of  participants  and  assignment  to  roles  in 
Looking  Glass  was  non-random  at  all  three  sites.  In  all 
cases,  participation  was  voluntary.  The  program  was  initi- 
ated by  the  human  resources  function  in  each  organization 
and  was  billed  as  an  experimental  training  experience  (a  day 
of  training  was  designed  to  accompany  the  simulation) . 

The  experimental  nature  of  the  program  was  emphasized  most 
strongly  in  the  manufacturing  firm,  where  the  participants 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  experience  for  potential  inclu- 
sion in  the  training  sequence  at  the  company. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  minor  changes  were  made  in 
the  simulation  after  these  three  runs.  These  involved  some 
dickering  with  specific  memos  and  some  minor  administrative 


alterations.  In  short.  Looking  Glass  itself  was  run  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  each  time.  The  major  altera- 
tions had  been  completed  after  the  first  and  second  trial 
runs,  leaving  the  data  relatively  clean  for  the  last  three. 


Some  Validity  Issues 


A simulation  is  a model  of  reality.  Looking  Glass  is 
not,  however,  a simulation  of  any  explicit  theory  of  mana- 
gerial work.  Its  inductive  roots  (particularly  as  they 
reflect  interviews  with  managers  about  typical  days)  mean 
that  this  simulation  contains  an  implicit  model  of  managers' 
work.  The  most  appropriate  evidence  to  gauge  the  validity 
of  the  simulation,  then,  would  be  inductive  and  descriptive 
data  on  what  managers  do. 

While  the  pretest  runs  of  Looking  Glass  were  not  used 
for  systematic  data  collection,  we  can  draw  on  several 
sources  of  information  to  look  at  some  validity  issues. 
First,  we  will  look  at  the  inputs  managers  receive  in  Look- 
ing Glass,  specifically  as  they  appear  in  the  20  in-baskets 
that  start  the  simulation.  Second,  we  will  examine  the 
outputs  produced  by  the  managers  during  and  after  the  simu- 
lation. Some  evidence  of  validity  can  be  assumed  if  the 
inputs  and  outputs  of  Looking  Glass  coincide  with  the  inputs 
and  outputs  of  real  managerial  jobs. 


Inputs 


Does  the  information  in  the  average  Looking  Glass  in- 
basket  at  all  approximate  what  a manager  might  run  into  in  a 
real  organization?  We  infer  that  the  answer  is  "yes"  on  the 
basis  of  three  data  sources:  (1)  the  way  the  materials  were 

developed,  (2)  the  reactions  of  manager/participants,  and 
(3)  a comparison  of  our  inputs  with  Mintzberg's  (1973) 
descriptive  data. 

The  development  of  the  Looking  Glass  in-baskets  was 
described  in  great  detail  earlier  in  this  manual.  The 
issues,  problems,  and  materials  were  drawn  from  (1)  inter- 
views with  practicing  managers  in  several  different  com- 
panies, including  presidential  to  plant  manager  levels; 

(2)  plant  tours,  visits,  and  observations;  (3)  examination 
of  the  business  literature  on  and  from  the  glass  industry 
and  on  industry  in  general;  and  (4)  discussions  with  con- 
sultants from  profit-making  organizations.  Various  parts  of 
the  simulation  were  verified  with  specialists  and/or  prac- 
ticing or  retired  businessmen.  These  developmental  pro- 
cedures, coupled  with  our  staff's  efforts  to  code  and 
classify  events  to  assure  their  representation  in  the  final 
product,  mean  that  the  contents  of  Looking  Glass  belong  to 
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managers  more  than  to  us  as  researchers.  While  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  domain  of  managerial  issues  and  activities 
is  replicated  (or  even  adequately  sampled) , it  does  mean 
that  Looking  Glass  has  high  face  validity. 

A second  chunk  of  informal  validity  evidence  comes  from 
outside  observers  and  from  the  participants  themselves.  As 
was  discussed  earlier  in  the  manual,  the  pretest  runs  of 
Looking  Glass  were  scrutinized  by  human  resources  and  train- 
ing personnel  from  several  large  firms.  In  addition,  partici- 
pants in  four  of  the  five  pretest  runs  were  practicing  mana- 
gers from  middle  and  upper  organizational  levels.  Feedback 
from  them  was  solicited  actively  after  each  run  and  incorpo- 
rated where  possible  in  future  runs.  We  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  these  informal  inputs,  that  Looking  Glass  does  a 
good  job  of  simulating  upper-level  managerial  jobs  in  profit- 
making organizations. 

While  hard  data  to  support  our  assertions  are  scarce, 
we  were  able  to  compare  the  in-basket  inputs  of  Looking 
Glass  with  Mintzberg's  (1973)  data  from  the  in-baskets  of 
five  organization  presidents.  Table  1 summarizes  the  simu- 
lated in-baskets  for  the  President  and  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Looking  Glass.  The  first  row  reports  the 
average  number  of  pieces  received  by  the  participants.  The 
average  manager  in  Looking  Glass  receives  more  pieces  than 
Mintzberg's  executives,  indicating  that  our  input  may  be 
slightly  more  than  is  typical.  Because  our  only  input  to 
the  simulation  is  through  written  messages,  we  feel  that 
this  slightly  higher  volume  is  necessary.  At  least  six  of 
the  average  nine  excess  pieces  are  background  data  that 
would  not  normally  appear  in  a typical  in-basket  (e.g.,  an 
organization  chart,  public  relations  releases  describing  the 
technologies  and  the  history  of  the  company,  job  descriptions, 
etc . ) . 

Row  2 of  the  table  reports  the  average  number  of  memos 
sent  by  each  participant  (and,  therefore,  written  by  us) 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  simulation.  These  represent 
letters  and  memos  sent  the  day  before  by  the  average  manager 
in  Looking  Glass.  Copies  of  these,  therefore,  appear  in  the 
in-basket  at  the  start  of  the  simulation.  The  average,  7.3, 
is  slightly  lower  than  that  reported  by  Mintzberg.  We  are 
comfortable  with  that  because  previously  written  memos  are 
artif icial--the  style  and  contents  might  not  jibe  with  what 
a given  participant  might  have  written.  We,  therefore, 
sought  to  keep  this  kind  of  memo  to  a minimum. 


The  last  row  of  Table  1 shows  the  average  number  of 
pieces  of  mail  (inputs  plus  outputs  at  the  start  of  the 
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simulation)  to  be  processed  by  the  average  manager  in 
Looking  Glass.  Overall,  the  total  figure  is  close  to  what 
Mintzberg  reported,  though  slightly  higher,  and  is  within 
the  range  he  found.  This  is  particularly  encouraging  since 
the  research  team  did  not  use  Mintzberg' s figures  as 
a priori  guidelines. 


Outputs 

One  might  infer  that  input  stimuli  are  valid  if  the 
outputs  they  generate  approximate  the  outputs  in  real  mana- 
gerial settings.  Again,  we  have  relied  on  our  own  and 
others'  direct  observations  of  behavior  during  the  simula- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  reports  of  participants  themselves. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  world  of  Looking  Glass  mana- 
gers is  varied,  fragmented,  fast-paced,  primarily  oral,  and 
information-focused.  These  characteristics  coincide  with 
the  results  of  diary  and  observational  studies  of  managers 
in  real  organizations  (McCall,  Morrison,  & Hannan,  Note  5). 

Debriefings  with  participants  after  the  simulation  have 
supported  these  conclusions  as  well  as  verified  the  involve- 
ment of  the  managers  with  the  problems  they  faced.  The 
presidential  addresses  following  each  run,  as  well  as  the 
divisional  problem  debriefings,  indicated  that  an  array  of 
problems  were  identified  and  solved  during  the  simulation 
runs.  The  majority  of  managers  have  reported  that  their 
behavior  was  typical  and  that  they  did  not  get  distracted  by 
artificiality.  Many  sorely  missed  their  secretaries. 

Harder  output  data  are  reported  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4. 

In  Table  2,  mail  output  generated  during  the  last  three  runs 
of  Looking  Glass  are  compared  with  Mintzberg's  (1973)  results. 
The  average  Looking  Glass  manager  produced  12.1  written 
outputs,  slightly  higher  than  Mintzberg's  9.2  but  within  his 
range  of  results. 

Table  3 carries  this  mail  analysis  a step  further  by 
examining  the  input/output  ratios  from  the  last  three  runs 
of  Looking  Glass.  The  number  of  inputs  received  at  the 
beginning  of  the  simulation  is  divided  into  the  average 
number  of  outputs  produced.  Overall,  Looking  Glass  managers 
have  a ratio  of  34.2  percent,  compared  with  Mintzberg's 
reported  35  percent.  In  terms  of  inputs  and  outputs  of 
mail,  the  simulation  is  strikingly  close  to  reality. 

Table  4 reports  data  on  the  average  number  of  phone 
calls  made  by  Looking  Glass  managers.  Mintzberg  found  that 
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the  average  manager  made  5.3  calls  in  a day,  while  Looking 
Glass  managers  averaged  4.4  (the  lower  end  of  the  range). 
This  makes  sense  because  managers  in  the  simulation  are 
geographically  close  to  one  another — it  is  presumably  easier 
for  them  to  walk  over  to  someone  than  it  would  be  in  a real 
organization . 


Summary 

The  evidence  for  the  validity  of  Looking  Glass  is,  at 
the  present  time,  sketchy  at  best.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraging.  Systematic  research  is  now  underway  to  provide 
additional  data  on  the  validity  issue.  In  the  meantime. 
Looking  Glass  seems  to  have  survived  a few  of  the  minimal 
tests.  The  informal  data  we  have  collected  support,  at  least, 
the  face  validity  of  the  simulation. 
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Organizational  Variables 


Can  Looking  Glass  generate  interesting  data  on  major 
issues  in  organizational  behavior  research?  While  it  is 
premature  to  answer  that  question  on  the  basis  of  pretest 
runs,  we  did  collect  post-simulation  data  from  the  last 
three  runs.  Three  issues  were  addressed  directly:  power, 
climate,  and  decision  making.  The  data  from  these  ques- 
tionnaires can  be  viewed  as  a test  of  the  simulation:  Do 
the  patterns  conform  to  what  would  be  expected  in  a company 
like  this  in  real  life?  The  results  can  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  hypothesis  generation:  Do  the  patterns  suggest 
something  interesting  that  might  be  verified  in  other 
research? 


Power 


At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  last  three  simulation 
runs,  a questionnaire  on  perceptions  of  power  was  filled  out 
by  all  participants.  Since  defining  power  is  tricky  (McCall, 
in  press) , the  participants  were  given  a vague  definition  in 
hopes  that  their  personal  frames  of  reference  would  guide 
their  answers.  The  definition  was  as  follows: 

Power  is  difficult  to  define  precisely,  but  most 
of  us  have  a strong  sense  of  what  it  means.  It 
has  to  do  with  being  able,  for  whatever  reasons, 
to  influence  decisions,  to  get  resources,  to  get 
one's  way.  We'd  like  you  to  think  about  Looking 
Glass,  Inc.,  in  terms  of  who  had  the  power. 

The  first  question  focused  on  the  three  divisions  and 
asked  each  participant  in  each  of  the  three  runs  to  rank 
order  APD,  CGD,  and  IGD  in  terms  of  their  relative  power 
within  the  corporation.  The  results  are  reported  in  the  two 
parts  of  Table  5.  Overall,  the  Advanced  Products  Division 
was  seen  as  most  powerful  (average  rank,  1.7),  followed  by 
Industrial  Glass  (2.0)  and  Commercial  Glass  (2.3).  This 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  nature  of  the  environment  faced 
by  each  division:  APD  faces  the  most  unstable  environment 
and  was  rated  most  powerful;  IGD  faces  the  intermediate 
environment  and  was  rated  second  most  powerful;  and  CGD, 
facing  the  most  stable  environment,  was  rated  least  power- 
ful. Sales  of  the  division  would  not  have  predicted  this 
(IGD  has  the  largest),  nor  would  age  of  the  division  (CGD  is 
oldest) , nor  would  overall  financial  stability  (CGD  has  been 


Table  5 

Rank  Ordering  of  Power  by  Division 
(based  on  three  runs) 

A.  Overall  perceived  power  of  the  divisions: 


Division 

Average  Rank 

Advanced 

1.7 

Industrial 

2.0 

Commercial 

2.3 

(1  highest,  3 lowest) 


Average  power  rank  of  divisions 

by  division 

doing 

the 

ranking: 

Division  Ranked 

Division 

Doing 

the 

Ranking 

APD 

IGD 

CGD 

Advanced 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Industrial 

2.4 

1.4 

2.3 

Commercial 

2.2 

2.7 

1.9 
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a consistent  profit-maker) . One  possible  explanation  is 
suggested  by  the  strategic  contingencies  approach  to  power 
which  would  suggest  that  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
organization  are  focused  in  APD.  Because  of  the  huge 
profits  to  be  made  in  optical  fibers  and  the  enormous  loss 
in  integrated  circuits  (both  APD  products) , such  an  explana- 
tion makes  sense. 

The  second  part  of  Table  5 breaks  down  divisional  power 
rankings  by  the  division  doing  the  ranking.  Two  of  the 
three  divisions  consistently  rated  themselves  more  powerful 
than  the  others.  Perhaps  perceptions  of  power  are  distorted 
in  real  organizations,  too,  and  one  wonders  what  causes  the 
distortion  and  what  effects  it  has  on  organizational  be- 
havior . 

Table  6 summarizes  data  on  the  perceived  power  of  the 
departments  within  Looking  Glass:  Sales/Marketing,  Manu- 
facturing, and  Product  Development.  Participants  rank- 
ordered  the  power  of  the  departments  within  their  own  divi- 
sions . 


Overall,  Manufacturing  was  seen  as  the  most  powerful 
department  in  every  division.  Some  trends  do  emerge  within 
divisions  with,  for  example.  Product  Development  rated 
second  most  powerful  in  Advanced  (the  high  technology  group) 
and  least  powerful  in  Commercial  (the  old  and  low  technology 
group).  In  one  run.  Product  Development  was  ranked  more 
powerful  than  Manufacturing  in  the  Advanced  Products  Divi- 
sion. In  general,  the  data  support  the  rationale  behind  the 
simulation.  If  these  scores  are  stable,  they  will  provide 
an  excellent  base  rate  for  attempting  power  manipulations 
using  experimental  paradigms. 

Table  7 expands  the  analysis  further  by  reporting  the 
rank  order  averages  for  Vice-President  and  Director  levels 
in  the  organization.  Overall,  the  Vice-Presidents  were  seen 
as  the  most  powerful  people,  followed  by  Directors  of  Manu- 
facturing, with  Sales/Marketing  and  Product  Development  tied 
in  the  next  spot.  The  trend  is  strong  in  APD  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Product  Development  to  have  more  power  than  the  same 
position  in  the  other  divisions.  Sales/Marketing  is  markedly 
lower  in  power  in  APD  than  in  the  other  divisions.  One 
might  hypothesize  that  in  a highly  turbulent,  high  technology 
environment  like  APD,  sales  may  be  seen  as  an  almost  random 
event.  A belief  may  develop  that  all  the  organization  needs 
to  do  is  stay  ahead  in  technology  and  sales  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 
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Table  6 


Rank  Ordering  of  Power,  Departments  within  Divisions 
(based  on  three  runs) 


Department 

APD 

Division 

IGD 

CGD 

Overall 

Manufacturing 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

Sales/Marketing 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

Product  Development 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.2 

(1  highest,  3 lowest) 
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Table  7 

Rank  Ordering  of  Power  by  Hierarchical  Position  within  Division 


Hierarchical  Position 

APD 

Division 

IGD 

CGD 

Overall 

Vice-President 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

1.4 

Director,  Manufacturing 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

Director,  Sales/Marketing 

4.5* 

2.9 

2.4 

3.1 

Director,  Product  Development 

2.8 

3.2* 

3.3 

3.1 

*Data  from  two  runs  only 

(The  President  was  not  ranked.  Each  executive  was  ranked  by  members  of 
his  or  her  own  division  only.  Plant  Managers  were  ranked  overall  lower 
them  Directors  and  have  not  been  included  in  the  table.) 


(1  highest,  6 lowest  in  CGD  and  XGD,  7 lowest  in  APD) 


The  Plant  Managers  were  ranked  lowest  overall  in  power, 
as  would  be  expected.  There  have  been,  however,  a number  of 
dramatic  swings  in  Plant  Manager  power  across  runs,  indi- 
cating that  individual  differences  may  be  operating.  At 
higher  levels,  position  seems  to  be  a prime  determinant  of 
perceived  power.  At  the  Plant  Manager  level,  personal  ini- 
tiative may  be  more  important.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
power  swings  shown  in  Table  8. 

While  structural  explanations  hold  nicely  for  the  top 
three  levels  at  Looking  Glass,  they  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  variance  at  the  Plant  Manager  level.  Nor  does 
it  seem  plausible  to  argue  that  bank  managers  are  system- 
atically different  in  their  perceptions  than  the  other 
sample.  (Data  for  the  government  sample  on  this  issue  are 
not  available.) 
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Plant  Manager  Of 
Optical  Fibers 
Capacitors 
Integrated  Circuits 

(1  highest,  7 lowest) 

Flat  Glass 
Lighting  Products 

(1  highest,  6 lowest) 

Auto  Glass 
Specialty  Glass 

(1  highest,  6 lowest) 


Table  8 

Plant  Manager's  Power 

Average  Power  Rank 

Bank  Sample  Manufacturing  Sample 


5.5 

5.5 

7.0 


6.0 

4.5 


5.0 

6.0 


4.1 

6.3 

6.3 


4.8 

6.0 


3.2 

6.0 


(average  ranks  within  own  division) 
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Summary 

The  data  presented  here  do  not  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  reality  of  the  simulation.  As  expected,  APD 
emerged  as  the  most  powerful  division.  Manufacturing  was 
seen  as  the  most  powerful  function  within  divisions,  and 
position  in  the  hierarchy  was  the  prime  determinant  of 
individual  power.  Nonetheless,  there  was  sufficient  varia- 
bility in  the  rankings  to  stimulate  further  investigation. 
Most  important,  perhaps,  is  that  participants  do  perceive 
differences  in  power  distributions  and  can  report  those 
perceptions  on  a survey  instrument. 


Climate 


Twenty  items  were  selected  from  the  Survey  of  Organi- 
zations (Taylor  & Bowers,  1972)  and  adapted  into  a survey 
instrument  used  in  the  last  three  runs  of  Looking  Glass. 
This  instrument  was  included  to  see  if  participants  could 
describe  the  climate  of  their  organization. 

Our  first  observation  was  that  participants  had  no 
difficulty  filling  out  the  items  from  the  Survey  of  Organi- 
zations. We  thought  we  might  get  a general  idea  of  what  to 
expect  from  Looking  Glass  by  computing  the  grand  mean  for 
each  item.  Listed  below  are  the  items  with  the  highest  and 
lowest  overall  ratings  across  the  last  three  runs.  The 
responses  were  on  a five-point  scale  from  "to  a very  little 
extent"  (1)  to  "to  a very  great  extent"  (5). 


Highest 

(1)  To  what  extent  did  you  feel  a responsibility 


to  help  the  company  be  successful?  4.06 

(2)  When  you  talked  to  people  in  your  division, 
to  what  extent  did  they  pay  attention  to 

what  you  said?  3.97 

(3)  To  what  extent  did  you  have  a feeling  of 

loyalty  toward  your  division?  3.83 

(4)  How  receptive  were  those  above  you  to  your 

ideas  and  suggestions?  3.67 

(5)  To  what  extent  did  people  in  your  division 

maintain  high  standards  of  performance?  3.60 
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Lowest 


(1)  To  what  extent  did  your  boss  show  you  how 

to  improve  your  performance?  2.30 

(2)  How  adequate  for  your  needs  was  the  amount 
of  information  you  got  about  what  was  going 

on  in  other  departments?  2.33 

(3)  To  what  extent  did  your  boss  offer  new  ideas 

for  solving  job- related  problems?  2.67 

(4)  To  what  extent  did  different  departments  plan 

their  work  together?  2.83 

(5)  To  what  extent  did  your  boss  encourage  people 

to  exchange  opinions  and  ideas?  2.93 


We  were  encouraged  to  see  that  Looking  Glass  engendered 
responsibility,  loyalty,  and  high  standards.  The  high 
ratings  accorded  these  items  support  our  observations  that 
participants  were  involved  with  the  simulation  and  trying 
hard  to  do  their  jobs  well.  The  items  rated  low  conspicu- 
ously involve  subordinate  perceptions  of  their  bosses  and  a 
failure  of  communication  within  the  organization.  The  fact 
that  these  rather  common  organizational  problems  emerged  in 
Looking  Glass  was  also  comforting. 

We  then  looked  at  items  that  reflected  differences 
across  runs  and  across  divisions.  Listed  below  are  those 
items  for  which  the  mean  ratings  were  the  most  different 
across  runs: 


Bank  Manufacturing  Government 

(1)  How  much  did  people  in 

your  division  encourage 
each  other  to  give  their 
best?  2.8 

(2)  How  receptive  were  those 

above  you  to  your  ideas 
and  suggestions?  3.4 

(3)  To  what  extent  did  dif- 

ferent departments  plan 
their  work  together?  3.2 


3.2  3.4 


3.5  4.1 


2.9 


2.4 


(4)  To  what  extent  was  your 
boss  willing  to  listen 

to  your  problems?  3.1  3.6  3.9 

The  items  that  were  most  different  across  the  three 
divisions  of  Looking  Glass  are  listed  next  (average  over 
three  runs) : 


APD  IGD  CGD 

(1)  How  much  did  people  in 
your  division  encourage 
each  other  to  give  their 

best  effort?  3.5  3.0  2.9 

(2)  To  what  extent  did 
people  in  your  divi 
sion  help  you  find 
ways  to  do  a better 
job? 

(3)  How  much  did  people  in 
your  division  encourage 
each  other  to  work  as 

a team?  3.4  2.7  3.1 

(4)  To  what  extent  did 
people  in  your  division 
exchange  opinions  and 

ideas?  3.9  3.3  3.6 

(5)  To  what  extent  did  dif- 
ferent departments  plan 

their  work  together?  2.8  2.6  3.2 

These  preliminary  data  indicate  that  different  climates 
may  emerge  across  runs  and  across  divisions  within  runs. 

This  is  particularly  exciting  since  the  climate  of  Looking 
Glass  forms  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  the 
process  of  its  formation  can  be  observed  as  it  takes  place. 

In  the  manufacturing  run,  the  managers  asked  us  if  the 
climate  of  Looking  Glass  was  related  to  the  climate  of  their 
real  organization.  We  asked  them  to  fill  out  the  question- 
naire again,  this  time  describing  their  back-home  jobs.  The 
correlation  of  the  means  across  the  20  items  was  .76,  and 
all  highs  and  lows  were  in  the  same  direction. 
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Decision  Making 

We  tried  to  find  o t something  about  the  way  managers 
were  making  decisions  in  Looking  Glass.  In  one  run,  we  gave 
out  a general  questionnaire  about  information  sharing, 
decision  quality,  etc.  We  also  gave  one  division  (APD)  a 
detailed  questionnaire  focusing  on  one  major  problem  and 
listing  specific  information  that  had  been  available.  On 
the  general  questionnaire,  ratings  were  uniformly  high: 
Participants  said  information  was  widely  shared,  they  made 
inputs  to  decisions,  decisions  were  of  high  quality,  etc. 

On  the  specific  questionnaire,  however,  it  was  clear  that 
substantial  amounts  of  information  were  not  shared,  only  a 
few  people  made  decisions,  and  decisons  were  not  made  at  all 
or  were  of  low  quality.  We  quickly  deduced  that  specific 
questions  about  decision  making  produced  dramatically 
different  results  than  did  general  items — results  more 
closely  approximating  what  we  observed. 

The  specific  questionnaire  was  based  on  a major  problem 
facing  APD.  The  questionnaire  contained  a complete  list  of 
information  available  and  asked  division  members  to  indicate 
which  pieces  they  had  been  aware  of.  It  then  tied  these  bits 
of  information  into  four  components  and  asked  if  the  compo- 
nents had  been  defined,  if  decisions  had  been  made  on  them, 
and  if  they  had  been  tied  together  into  the  larger  problem. 
Across  two  runs,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

(1)  About  60  percent  of  the  information  was  shared 
among  the  seven  division  members. 

(2)  All  four  problem  components  were  identified 
less  than  half  the  time. 

(3)  The  four  components  were  never  tied  together 
into  a generic  problem,  even  though  managers 
agreed  after  discussion  that  they  were  related. 

(4)  Only  one  or  two  people  made  all  the  decisions, 
and  decisions  were  made  only  about  35  percent 
of  the  time. 

We  concluded  from  the  questionnaire  results  and  the 
discussion  of  them  that  problems  in  the  division  had  been 
attacked  in  a particularistic  fashion  and  treated  in  a 
coqnitively  simple  manner.  This  corresponds  with  other 
studies  of  decision  making  (e.g.,  Katz  & Kahn,  1966; 
Mintzberg,  Raisinghani,  & Theoret,  1976)  and  increases  our 
confidence  that  Looking  Glass  can  be  a useful  research  tool 
for  exploring  such  issues. 
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More  important,  perhaps,  we  know  now  that  decision 
processes  in  the  simulation  can  be  tracked,  both  by  ques- 
tionnaire and  by  direct  observation. 


Overall 


These  preliminary  data  are  encouraging.  Looking  Glass 
seems  to  be  generating  realistic  managerial  behavior  in  an 
environment  similar  to  a real  organization.  Participants 
can  describe  their  perceptions  on  fairly  typical  instruments 
and  on  common  topics  in  organizational  behavior.  There  is 
enough  variance  in  their  behavior  and  their  survey  responses 
to  permit  statistical  analysis  when  larger  samples  have 
accumulated  and  measurement  procedures  have  been  standard- 
ized. While  such  statements  must  be  taken  on  faith  at  the 
present  time,  we  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  the  data 
collected  so  far  do  not  provide  negative  evidence  about  the 
validity  of  the  simulation.  The  manager-participants  are 
the  best  judges  of  whether  Looking  Glass  is  close  to  reality, 
and  their  verdict  up  until  now  is  positive. 

Over  the  next  year  we  will  collect  systematic  data  from 
a minimum  of  ten  simulation  runs.  These  data  will  include 
specific  behavioral  and  performance  measures.  A time  sampl- 
ing procedure,  adapted  from  diary  and  observational  studies 
of  managers,  will  be  used  to  assess  managerial  activities 
and  interaction  patterns.  The  results  from  Looking  Glass 
will  be  compared  to  results  from  managers  in  real  organiza- 
tions. 

Performance  measures  on  the  corporate  and  divisional 
levels  of  Looking  Glass  are  being  developed  by  outside 
experts  (including  several  board  chairmen).  In  addition, 
Looking  Glass  problems  are  being  categorized  according  to 
selected  organizational  effectiveness  dimensions  (Steers, 
1977) . These  measures  will  be  used  to  establish  a perfor- 
mance base  rate  for  Looking  Glass. 

Other  measures,  including  climate,  power,  and  decision 
makinq,  will  be  administered  systematically  across  the  runs. 
By  September,  1979,  we  should  have  solid  data  on  the  simula- 
tion's validity  (or  lack  thereof),  norms,  and  potential. 
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Pros  and  Cons  of  Looking  Glass  as  a Research  Tool 


In  this  section  we  have  discussed  a variety  of  research 
questions,  measurement  strategies,  potential  manipulations, 
and  preliminary  data  involving  the  Looking  Glass  simulation. 
It  is  only  fitting  to  conclude  this  exposition  on  research 
uses  by  attempting  to  summarize  the  relative  pros  and  cons 
of  Looking  Glass  as  a research  tool.  The  summary  assumes 
that  the  simulation  is  a valid  vehicle  for  representing 
managerial  work — an  empirical  question. 


Pros 


Looking  Glass  provides  a realistic  context  for  studying 
a diverse  array  of  variables.  Using  known  inputs,  the  simu- 
lation permits  measurement  of  attitudes,  behavior,  and  out- 
comes at  individual,  group,  and  organizational  levels  of 
analysis.  Each  division  was  designed  to  face  a different 
external  environment,  thereby  permitting  consideration  of 
macro  and  micro  issues  with  the  same  research  vehicle. 
Eventually,  outcome  and  process  variable  norms  will  be 
available  for  use  in  comparative  research. 

The  simulation,  modeled  on  "typical"  manager  behavior, 
is  easily  amenable  to  experimental  intervention.  Without 
substantially  altering  content,  crises  can  be  introduced, 
structure  changed,  samples  manipulated,  etc.  The  impact  of 
the  interventions  can  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a complex 
organization . 

Looking  Glass  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  generating 
new  hypotheses,  using  experimental  manipulations  for  testing 
theories  normally  dependent  on  natural  variation,  and  collect- 
ing preliminary  data  for  later  verification  in  field  settings. 
It  is  long  enough  to  observe  complex  processes,  such  as 
power,  as  they  develop  and  play-out.  Further,  it  is  psycho- 
logically strong,  so  it  generates  real  behavior  by  the 
individuals  involved. 


Cons 

Looking  Glass  is  clearly  inappropriate  for  a number  of 
research  purposes.  For  example,  only  seven  managers  in 
Looking  Glass  have  live  subordinates--it  might  be  ineffi- 
cient to  use  the  simulation  to  study  questions  focused  only 
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on  leader-subordinate  interactions.  Because  each  position 
in  Looking  Glass  is  different,  it  does  not  provide  the  same 
stimuli  to  all  participants.  Individual  assessment,  there- 
fore, is  confounded  by  any  differences  in  the  nature  of 
positions  within  the  company. 

Looking  Glass  is  holistic.  Behavior  within  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  a variety  of  forces,  some  built-in  and  many 
others  generated  by  the  participants  themselves.  Its  major 
value  is  this  holism  and  complexity.  "Everything  else  being 
equal"  research  questions  should  be  asked  in  controlled 
laboratory  settings,  not  in  this  simulation. 

Looking  Glass,  no  matter  how  realistic  it  may  be,  is 
not  a real  organization.  Data  generated  in  the  simulation 
will  need  to  be  verified  in  field  settings.  Nonetheless, 
variables  not  normally  manipulable  in  the  field  (such  as 
environmental  characteristics  and  organization  structure) 
can  be  manipulated  in  Looking  Glass.  Thus,  the  simulation 
might  generate  more  explanatory  power  for  naturalistic 
variations  found  in  the  field.  The  simulation  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with,  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  other 
methodologies.  Such  conjunction  might  consist  of  using  the 
simulation  to  generate  hypotheses  worth  testing  in  the 
field;  or  it  might  involve  using  the  simulation  late  in  a 
research  program  to  scrutinize  causal  issues  suggested  but 
not  verified  in  field  settings. 

Sampling  may  represent  a problem  with  Looking  Glass. 

As  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  training  uses.  Look- 
ing Glass  can  be  a powerful  experience  for  managerial  par- 
ticipants. Participation  should,  therefore,  be  voluntary. 
Voluntarism,  coupled  with  practical  constraints  on  random 
assignment  to  roles,  may  create  research  problems.  Since 
access  to  executive  positions  in  real  organizations  is 
obviously  not  random,  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  in  the 
simulation  will  depend  on  the  researcher's  rationale  for 
role  assignment  and  participant  selection. 

Another  possible  con  of  the  simulation  involves  con- 
venience. While  we  have  worked  hard  to  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  Looking  Glass  (e.g.,  it  involves  little 
elaborate  equipment) , it  is  still  a time-consuming  measure- 
ment strategy.  Practically  speaking,  assuring  adequate 
numbers  of  participants  over  multiple  runs  is  more  likely  if 
the  simulation  is  used  as  an  ongoing  training  device  in 
corporate  programs  or  as  a teaching  tool  in  university 
curricula  (for  example,  in  MBA  programs).  Use  of  Looking 
Glass  in  such  settings  can  create  tensions  between  research 
control  and  training  flexibility.  In  many  ways  these  tensions 
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are  an  asset  because  they  force  researchers  to  pay  attention 
to  the  meaningfulness  of  the  data  they  collect  (e.g. , can 
the  data  provide  any  useful  insight  to  participants?)  and 
force  trainers  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  training 
approach  (e.g.,  "How  do  we  know  that  what  we  are  teaching 
people  is  'real'?"). 

We  obviously  do  not  feel  that  the  cons  outweigh  the 
pros.  The  goal  of  any  research  program  is  to  use  the  most 
effective  research  methods  to  generate  interpretable  data. 

We  think  Looking  Glass  has  a place  in  the  ongoing  research 
on  leadership  in  organizations.  Simulation  is  a research 
tool  that  has  been  underused--one  that  can  generate  new 
insights . 
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Training  with  Looking  Glass 


Looking  Glass  is  a stimulus,  not  a training  program. 
That  is,  it  is  a device  for  generating  managerial  behavior; 
using  that  behavior  to  affect  individual  or  group  change 
requires  additional  pieces.  Our  initial  work  with  Looking 
Glass  has  focused  on  developing  a valid  stimulus,  not  on 
using  that  stimulus  to  change  behavior.  We  have,  however, 
worked  closely  with  the  training  staffs  from  organizations 
during  the  pretest  runs  and  have  discussed  at  length  the 
uses  of  Looking  Glass  as  a training  tool.  This  section  of 
the  manual  will  summarize  some  of  our  early  thinking  but 
will  not  lay  out  detailed  training  designs.  Each  organiza- 
tion has  different  training  needs,  and  use  of  this  simula- 
tion should  be  considered  in  light  of  those  specific  needs. 
Our  goal,  then,  is  to  stimulate  thought  on  how  Looking  Glass 
might  be  used  in  an  educational  program. 

This  section  will  begin  by  examining  some  of  the  major 
advantages  of  the  simulation  as  a training  stimulus.  Some 
ways  it  can  be  used  will  be  outlined,  followed  by  some 
philosophical  concerns  generated  by  our  experience  with 
training  and  simulation.  The  final  section  will  outline  one 
approach  to  using  Looking  Glass  in  a management  development 
sequence. 
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Advantages  of  Looking  Glass  as  a Training  Stimulus 


As  we  see  it.  Looking  Glass  has  five  major  advantages: 
validity,  power,  contextual  richness,  comprehensiveness,  and 
flexibility.  Each  of  these  will  be  examined  briefly  below. 
We  recognize  that  advantages  are  relative;  that  specific 
training  objectives  should  dictate  what  technique  is  chosen. 
Our  experience  with  management  development  programs  (in  both 
educational  and  organizational  settings)  is  that:  (1)  ex- 

periential learning  is  widely  accepted  and  practiced,  and 
(2)  that  the  experiences  used  as  a basis  for  the  training  in 
typical  development  programs  are  unrealistic,  simplistic, 
and  narrow.  Neither  of  these  observations  would  matter  if 
we  had  convincing  evidence  that  training  was  effective. 
Unfortunately,  research  on  training  effects,  especially  the 
effects  of  management  training,  is  far  from  encouraging 
(Campbell,  1971;  Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler,  & Weick,  1970; 
Stogdill,  1974).  One  of  the  many  reasons  for  this  may  be 
that  processes  of  management  (such  things  as  making  finan- 
cial decisions,  motivating  subordinates,  styles  of  decision 
making)  are  typically  trained  outside  of  the  context  in 
which  managers  work.  Thus,  we  may  train  a manager  to  allow 
subordinates  to  participate  in  decision  making  without 
considering  what  that  means  in  a fast-paced,  diverse, 
fragmented  managerial  environment.  The  relative  advantages 
of  Looking  Glass  are,  therefore,  framed  in  respect  to  more 
typical  experiential  stimuli  used  in  management  education — 
NASA  exercises,  computer  games,  role  plays,  and  the  like. 


Validity 

Many  trainers  seem  to  feel  that  any  exercise  that  pro- 
duces behavior  is  okay,  since  the  behavior  can  be  processed 
to  make  training  points.  The  emphasis  is  on  processing  the 
data  rather  than  on  the  validity  of  the  data  or  of  the 
exercise  that  generated  them.  This  may  be  correct,  but  it 
could  be  argued  that  one  reason  training  does  not  seem  to 
transfer  back  to  the  job  is  precisely  that  the  training 
experience  is  so  far  removed  from  what  it  is  like  to  actu- 
ally manage  in  a complex  organization. 

One  advantage  of  Looking  Glass,  then,  is  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  create  a valid  managerial  experience  that  can  be 
used  as  a training  base.  Issues  surrounding  the  validity  of 
Looking  Glass  were  discussed  in  the  research  section  of  this 
manual  (see  pp.  69-76) . Preliminary  evidence  is  encouraging 
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but  not  yet  conclusive.  Until  we  have  collected  more  data, 
we  are  prepared  to  argue  that  the  process  by  which  Looking 
Glass  was  developed  yives  it  an  advantaye  over  the  vast 
majority  of  exercises  used  in  training.  The  issues  and 
problems  confronting  participants  in  Looking  Glass  were 
generated  by  managers,  not  by  researchers  or  trainers.  The 
behavior  generated  is,  by  participants'  testimonials, 
representative  of  what  they  do  back-home  and  reasonably  in 
line  with  at  least  one  observational  study  of  what  managers 
do  (see  pp.  69-76). 


Power 


It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  easier  to  deny  the  meaning 
of  one's  behavior  in  an  artificial  exercise  than  in  a real- 
istic one.  To  the  extent  that  our  validity  contentions 
hold.  Looking  Glass  captures  real  managerial  problems,  and 
participants  are  doing  what  real  managers  do.  This  means 
that  the  relevance  of  the  behavior  is  difficult  to  deny.  A 
manager  might  dismiss  mistakes  in  choosing  survival  items  in 
a moon  crash,  but  it  is  another  matter  entirely  to  permit  a 
major  plant  to  shut  down  unnecessarily.  The  latter  has 
clear  relevance  for  performing  the  managerial  role. 


Contextual  Richness 


Management  is  embedded  in  an  organizational  context. 
Managers  live  in  a complex  world  of  fragmented  information, 
ambiguous  problems,  crises,  routine,  etc.  Evidence  from 
observational  and  diary  studies  shows  that  what  managers  do 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  environments  in  which  they 
work  (see  McCall,  Morrison,  & Hannan,  Note  1,  for  a review 
of  these  studies) . Looking  Glass  attempts  to  preserve  the 
managerial  environment--to  capture  the  circumstances  that 
surround,  and  elicit,  managerial  action. 


Comprehensiveness 

Precisely  because  of  its  contextual  richness  and  pre- 
sumed validity,  Looking  Glass  generates  a broad  range  of 
managerial  behavior.  In  this  simulation  one  can  observe 
politics,  motivation,  decision  making,  information  gathering, 
communication,  interpersonal  style,  group  dynamics,  leader- 
ship, problem  finding,  conflict,  evaluation,  authority 
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relations,  and  other  major  processes  of  organizational 
behavior.  Unlike  experiences  that  isolate  one  or  two  of 
these  elements.  Looking  Glass  preserves  the  complex  inter- 
play among  processes  that  characterizes  managerial  life  in 
an  organization.  It  forces  recognition  that  any  given 
element  of  managerial  activity  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  For  training  to  be  both  practical  and  transferable, 
it  cannot  treat  these  processes  as  if  they  were  isolated. 


Flexibility 

Looking  Glass  is  flexible  in  terms  of  its  uses  as  a 
stimulus  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dissected  for 
analysis.  Some  of  the  uses  will  be  listed  later  in  this 
section.  The  dissection  simply  means  that  specific  pieces 
of  the  simulation  can  be  repeated  easily  as  part  of  a 
training  sequence. 

Suppose  that  one  part  of  a training  sequence  is  to 
focus  on  decision  making.  Basic  data  on  how  participants 
make  decisions  in  a complex  environment  can  be  gathered 
during  a full  simulation  run.  Later  on,  as  part  of  the 
training  program,  participants  can  confront  the  same  or 
similar  problems  again,  this  time  with  a training  model  to 
guide  them. 

For  example.  Looking  Glass  must  decide  whether  or  not 
to  sell  the  integrated  circuits  plant.  During  the  simula- 
tion, this  is  only  one  of  the  many  important  issues  to  be 
decided.  By  pulling  out  all  the  relevant  information  on  the 
problem  later  on,  participants  can  make  that  decision  again. 
The  process  and  outcome  of  the  two  decisions  can  be  com- 
pared, hopefully  showing  how  the  training  model  improved  the 
quality. 

Looking  Glass  is  also  flexible  in  that  the  three  divi- 
sions are  autonomous.  Participants  can  repeat  the  experi- 
ence by  switching  divisions  and  roles  in  a second  run.  The 
problems  and  issues  will  be  different  the  second  time, 
permitting  practice  of  new  skills.  The  structure  of  the 
company  can  be  altered  as  well. 

In  summary,  Looking  Glass  appears  to  have  many  advan- 
tages for  training.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  a valid 
tool  for  generating  managerial  behavior.  Its  contextual 
richness  and  validity  make  it  powerful — the  learning  it 
engenders  is  relevant  to  real  managerial  work.  Its  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  organizational  phenomena  makes  it 
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appropriate  for  a variety  of  training  topics.  This  compre- 
hensiveness, coupled  with  the  design  features  of  the  simula- 
tion, makes  it  possible  to  use  Looking  Glass  in  a variety  of 
training  settings  for  a variety  of  purposes.  Further,  it  is 
based  on  middle-  and  upper-level  management  and  preserves 
the  complex  interplay  between  analytic  and  interpersonal 
demands  of  those  jobs. 
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Some  Uses  of  the  Looking  Glass  Simulation 


Use  of  Looking  Glass  as  a training  tool  has  been  limited. 
Development  of  training  programs  is  currently  underway  in 
two  organizations,  but  results  of  these  efforts  will  not  be 
available  until  late  1979.  Three  of  the  pretest  runs  in- 
cluded one  training  day  devoted  to  generating  feedback  to 
participants  on:  (1)  how  their  peers  and  the  observers 
perceived  them,  (2)  the  ways  they  went  about  identifying  and 
solving  problems,  (3)  the  kinds  of  climate  and  power  distri- 
butions they  created  in  the  company,  and  (4)  their  own  plans 
for  changing  their  behavior.  This  training  day  was  well 
received,  but  we  feel  that  it  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
Looking  Glass's  potential.  A schematic  for  the  simulation 
plus  a one-day  program  is  presented  in  Figure  III-l.  We 
recommend  it,  or  something  like  it,  as  a minimal  return  for 
participation  in  the  simulation. 
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Figure  III-l 

Example  Schedule  for  a 

Minimal  Training  Program  with  Lookinq  Glass 

Day  1 

8:00 

Introduction 

9:00 

Simulation 

3:00 

President's  address 

3:30 

Questionnaire  administration 

4:30 

Ventilation  period 

4:45 

Divisional  debriefing  and  problem  analysis 

6:00 

Wrap-up  and  preview  of  next  day 

Day  2 

8:30  Divisional  debrief  and  problem  analysis,  concluded 

9:30  Survey  results  and  mini-lectures 

- Power  and  influence 

- Organizational  climate 


11:00 

Discussion  of  feedback  and  distribution  of  peer 
evaluations 

12:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

Individual  work:  self-assessment  and  personal 
development  planning 

3:00 

Sharing  plans  in  small  groups 

4:15 

Wrap-up  and  program  evaluation 

4:45 

Adjourn 
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Listed  below  are  several  other  possible  uses  of  the 
simulation  in  traininq  and  educational  settinqs.  We  suspect 
that  most  of  these  uses  would  require  three  to  five  tiaining 
days,  with  one  of  those  days  devoted  to  the  simulaluon 
itself. 


Use  as  a Diagnostic  and  Feedback  Tool 

Looking  Glass  clearly  provides  a setting  for  generating 
feedback  on  individual  managerial  behavior.  Peer  and  ob- 
server ratings  can  be  generated  in  such  areas  as  inter- 
personal style,  communication,  problem  solving  and  decision 
making,  innovation  in  business  decisions,  etc.  'The  use  of 
an  in-basket  permits  additional  analyses  of  written  communi- 
cations. While  only  7 of  the  20  participants  have  subordi- 
nates in  live  roles,  19  have  a boss.  Thus,  Looking  Glass  is 
a good  setting  for  examining  subordinate-b'oss  relationships, 
but  is  less  adequate  for  looking  at  boss-subordinate  inter- 
action. For  those  without  live  subordinates,  written  memos 
do  provide  some  data  pertinent  to  boss-subordinate  issues. 
Since  it  is  fairly  common  for  subordinates  to  be  geographi- 
cally distant  from  their  bosses,  these  data  can  be  extremely 
relevant . 

A major  advantage  of  Looking  Glass  as  a diagnostic  tool 
is  that  the  behavior  of  participants  is  embedded  in  a realis- 
tic managerial  context.  A participant,  for  example,  is  not 
receiving  feedback  on  decision  making — (s)he  is  getting 
feedback  on  how  (s)he  makes  decisions  in  the  context  of  other 
managerial  activities  and  obligations.  Managers  often 
describe  themselves  as  jugglers,  keeping  many  different 
issues,  problems,  fires,  and  responsibilities  in  the  air  all 
at  once.  Looking  Glass  can  provide  information  on  how  well 
managers  are  doing  this. 

We  suggest  that  trainers  using  the  simulation  as  a 
diagnostic  tool  concentrate  on:  (1)  collecting  behavioral 
data  during  the  simulation,  (2)  presenting  these  data  to 
participants  in  understandable  chunks,  and  (3)  helping 
managers  interpret  the  data  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  us 
that  real  change  will  occur  only  if  the  individual  takes 
responsibility  for  and  is  committed  to  the  change.  Trainers 
can  help  by* working  with  individuals  and  groups  to  identify 
areas  of  concern  and  to  find  resources  for  implementing 
plans . 

Diagnostic  uses  of  Looking  Glass  are  likely  to  be  its 
most  common  application  in  organizational  training  settings. 
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Later  in  this  section,  we  will  take  a detailed  look  at  some 
learning  assumptions  and  outline  a "generic"  approach  to 
using  the  simulation  as  a lead  into  management  development 
sequences . 


Use  in  the  Classroom 


It  is  our  observation  that  many  graduate  programs 
prepare  students  for  managerial  and  administrative  jobs  in 
organizations  without  ever  exposing  them  to  the  jobs  they 
will  eventually  hold.  While  we  do  not  view  Looking  Glass  as 
a substitute  for  experience  in  real  organizations,  we  think 
it  can  serve  a valuable  role  as  an  intermediate  step.  It 
can  serve  as  a common  stimulus  for  students  to  confront 
organizational  problems  while  still  in  the  classroom.  Be- 
cause it  is  common  experience,  and  because  the  instructor 
knows  exactly  what  the  issues  are  and  how  they  were  handled. 
Looking  Glass  provides  an  unusually  concrete  data  base  for 
examining  major  issues. 

One  such  educational  use  would  be  as  part  of  an  MBA 
curriculum.  Good  MBA  programs  provide  exposure  to  organi- 
zations through  case  studies  and/or  computer  simulations  of 
business  problems.  We  feel  that  Looking  Glass  can  comple- 
ment these  approaches  by  putting  students  in  realistic 
managerial  roles  in  a fairly  typical  organizational  setting. 
It  can  be  viewed  as  a live  case  study,  and  it  puts  financial 
decision  making  into  the  larger  context  of  managerial  work. 

In  thinking  about  Looking  Glass  in  MBA  or  similar 
programs,  we  felt  that  appropriate  placement  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  or  third  semester  of  a typical  two- 
year  program.  By  this  point,  students  will  have  a variety 
of  particularistic  skills  that  they  can  try  to  implement 
amidst  the  fragmentation,  variety,  and  pace  of  the  mana- 
gerial job.  The  simulation  could  be  used  in  a pre  and  post 
mode  as  well,  permitting  assessment  of  learning  during  the 
program. 

Other  graduate  programs  aimed  at  preparing  individuals 
for  research  careers  might  also  use  the  simulation.  Programs 
in  organizational  behavior,  organizational  psychology  or 
sociology,  and  industrial  psychology  are  often  long  on 
theory  and  method  but  short  on  "hands-on"  experience.  A 
major  problem,  of  course,  is  that  there  are  so  many  theoreti- 
cal and  methodological  issues  to  master  that  experience  must 
be  sacrificed  or  left  up  to  the  individual  student  to  obtain 
independently.  We  feel  that  Looking  Glass  can  provide  these 
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students  with  a taste  of  managerial  life  in  an  organization 
and  can  do  so  in  an  efficient  way.  Debriefing  can  focus  on 
organizational  issues  as  research  problems,  how  well  differ- 
ent theories  can  explain  what  went  on,  how  various  concepts 
might  be  measured,  and  so  on.  As  a side  benefit,  students 
are  exposed  to  simulation  as  a research  method  and  can 
analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  kind  of  tool. 

Looking  Glass  could  also  serve  a useful  role  in  pro- 
grams training  organizational  change  agents.  It  can  be  used 
as  an  experiential  testing  ground  for  intervention,  its 
control  permitting  assessment  of  how  well  the  intervention 
worked  or  what  went  wrong.  Further,  it  could  be  used  in 
several  different  ways.  For  example,  students  might  prac- 
tice entry  skills  by  trying  to  gain  access  to  Looking  Glass 
while  it  is  being  run  by  real  managers.  Or,  they  might 
serve  as  consultants  to  Looking  Glass  during  managerial  runs. 
Other  exercises  might  require  them  to  take  the  Looking  Glass 
materials,  diagnose  the  company's  organizational  problems, 
design  a change  effort,  and  then  actually  implement  the 
change  in  a run  of  the  simulation. 

Our  pretest  runs,  which  included  graduate  students, 
educational  administrators,  bankers,  manufacturing  managers, 
and  government  officials,  suggest  that  the  value  of  the 
simulation  is  not  restricted  to  people  interested  in  indus- 
trial settings.  Many  aspects  of  management  seem  common  to  a 
variety  of  organizational  types,  and  managers  from  very 
different  settings  have  commented  on  the  realism  of  the 
simulation.  We,  therefore,  think  Looking  Glass  could  be 
used  effectively  in  graduate  programs  in  hospital,  public, 
and  educational  administration. 

It  might  also  serve  an  important  function  in  the 
training  of  organizational  systems  designers.  One  criticism 
of  operations  researchers  and  designers  of  management  infor- 
mation systems,  for  example,  is  that  they  don't  always 
understand  what  information  managers  need,  how  they  use  it, 
and  the  constraints  managers  operate  under.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  use  the  simulation  as  a device  for  teaching 

(1)  managers  how  to  use  these  valuable  staff  resources,  and 

(2)  staff  resource  people  how  to  work  effectively  with  line 
managers.  Because  Looking  Glass  has  a primitive  (at  best) 
formal  information  system,  it  would  be  a fertile  arena  for 
managers  and  staff  to  work  together  in  designing  a useful 
Management  Information  System. 


Use  in  Team  Building 


By  bringing  intact  work  groups  into  the  simulation, 
Looking  Glass  could  be  used  as  a diagnostic  and  team-building 
vehicle.  Because  the  problems  and  the  context  are  realistic, 
the  consultant  can  observe  the  management  team  in  action. 
After  establishing  how  the  team  currently  works  (hopefully 
supplementing  simulation  data  with  observations  from  back  on 
the  job) , problems  from  the  simulation  might  be  replayed 
using  new  strategies.  In  short,  participants  can  practice 
new  skills  prior  to  trying  to  implement  them  back  on  the 
job. 


Setting  Expectations  for  New  Managers 

Recent  research  on  turnover  (e.g.,  Wanous,  1977, 
pp.  126-135)  indicates  that  a major  reason  people  leave  new 
jobs  is  that  they  had  unrealistic  expectations  of  what  the 
job  would  be  like.  This  is  probably  especially  true  of 
specialists  who  assume  managerial  roles  for  the  first  time. 
The  scientist-cum-manager  is  a classic  example,  since  the 
work  patterns  of  the  two  jobs  are  dramatically  different. 
Whereas  the  scientist  is  often  a specialist,  used  to  long 
reflective  periods  and  intense  focus  on  only  a few  problems 
at  a time,  the  manager  is  usually  a generalist,  with  little 
reflective  time  and  constant  juggling  of  many  problems.  The 
simulation  might  serve  to  reduce  this  culture  shock  by 
providing  the  would-be  manager  with  a taste  of  what  the 
management  job  is  like  and  how  to  prepare  for  it. 


Creating  Awareness 

One  personnel  manager  in  a pretest  run  of  the  simula- 
tion found  himself  in  a manufacturing  manager  role.  After 
the  simulation,  he  realized  that  he  had  put  all  the  personnel 
issues--his  major  areas  of  concern  on  the  job — at  the  bottom 
of  his  in-basket.  He  felt  he  had  gained  enormous  insight 
into  problems  he  was  having  getting  line  managers  to  take 
personnel  issues  seriously.  His  experience  suggests  a 
variety  of  uses  for  Looking  Glas as  a role  reversal,  awareness- 
generating experience.  Trainers,  personnel  specialists,  and 
other  staff  people  can  become  line  managers  for  a day, 
perhaps  gaining  an  understanding  of  what  it's  like  on  that 
side  of  the  shop.  Top  executives  can  play  lower  management 
roles  to  refresh  their  memories  of  what  it's  like  to  have 
less  influence.  Line  managers  might  take  a shot  at  the 
problems  facing  a staff  position  like  product  development. 
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Training  Managers  to  be  Change  Agents 

Managers  are  constantly  creating  change  in  their  organi- 
zations. They  reorganize,  alter  structure,  create  and 
change  policies  and  procedures,  assign  work,  etc.  Yet, 
managers  are  seldom  trained  or  even  helped  with  this  process. 
McCall  (Note  2)  has  argued  that  leadership  can  be  viewed  as 
a design  problem,  and  that  by  thinking  like  designers, 
managers  might  be  more  effective.  Looking  Glass  could  be  a 
vehicle  for  helping  managers  think  more  systematically  about 
change.  After  running  the  company,  for  example,  they  might 
analyze  the  structure,  procedures,  policies,  etc.,  with  a 
goal  of  redesigning  Looking  Glass.  They  might  be  asked  to 
think  about  the  different  environments  facing  the  divisions 
and  assess  the  existing  structure  against  the  environmental 
demands.  They  might  be  asked  to  examine  the  different 
functional  responsibilities  and  consider  how  structural 
changes  might  affect  the  way  they  got  information  and  solved 
problems.  As  a final  exercise,  they  might  run  Looking  Glass 
again,  implementing  whatever  changes  they  had  designed. 


Use  in  Skill  Building 

Because  Looking  Glass  is  holistic,  many  managerial 
skills  are  required  for  a participant  to  function  effec- 
tively. As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  simulation  can  be 
used  to  diagnose  skill  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  can 
also  be  used  to  build  skills.  For  example,  specific  rele- 
vant problems  related  to  skill  areas  might  be  selected  from 
the  simulation  materials.  These  could  be  expanded  into  case 
studies,  role  plays,  behavior  modeling  tapes,  and  so  on  to 
permit  extended  skills  practice.  By  running  the  simulation 
after  skill  development,  the  problems  and  similar  issues 
could  be  tackled  by  the  now-trained  managers.  More  than 
just  practice  or  assessment,  however,  the  simulation  would 
require  managers  to  use  their  new  skills  in  the  context  of 
the  other  aspects  of  management  work.  This  could  facilitate 
transfer  of  skills  back  to  the  job,  where  many  processes  and 
skills  are  called  upon  simultaneously. 

Training  might  be  accomplished  around  infrequent  but 
highly  important  problems.  Air  crew  training,  for  example, 
has  long  used  simulations  to  develop  skills  in  dealing  with 
infrequent  but  important  events.  Similar  uses  might  be 
found  for  Looking  Glass  as  a managerial  training  tool. 

Crises  could  be  added  (see  p.  60)  so  that  managers  could 
look  intensively  at  their  responses  and  the  consequences. 

The  management  team  might  then  focus  on  building  contingency 
plans  for  real  world  problems,  designing  training  for  new 
managers,  and  so  forth. 
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Use  in  Training  Needs  Identification 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  faced  by  training  depart- 
ments is  the  identification  of  primary  training  needs  within 
the  organization.  Training  time  and  resources  are  usually 
limited,  so  a natural  goal  is  to  optimize  programming  around 
major  needs.  Often,  needs  analysis  is  based  on  personal 
observation,  the  opinions  of  a few  key  managers,  or  a survey 
study.  Our  experience  with  Looking  Glass  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a powerful  tool  for  diagnosing  training  needs  because 
it  allows  the  trainers  to  observe  how  managers  approach  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  and  issues. 

Several  different  samples  of  managers  might  be  selected 
from  various  parts  of  the  organization.  Each  group  could  be 
observed  to  diagnose  its  particular  needs,  and  behavioral 
observation  in  the  simulation  could  be  supplemented  with 
more  traditional  survey  methods.  After  several  samples  had 
gone  through  the  simulation,  trainers  might  have  both  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  training  needs  are  and  enough  obser- 
vations to  begin  developing  training  curricula  to  work  on 
them.  The  simulation  might  also  be  used  later  to  assess  the 
impact  of  training  by  seeing  whether  or  not  trained  managers 
can,  in  fact,  handle  the  particular  problems  more  effectively. 


Needless  to  say,  the  list  of  possible  uses  for  a simu- 
lation of  this  type  could  go  on.  We  hope  that  the  ideas 
presented  here  will  stimulate  other  ideas  and  that  people 
will  try  them  out.  In  conjunction  with  human  resource 
executives  in  several  firms,  we  are  currently  developing 
programs  for  diagnostic  training  uses  of  the  simulation.  In 
the  next  section  we  will  share  some  of  our  preliminary 
thoughts,  based  on  our  experience  during  the  developmental 
runs  of  Looking  Glass. 
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An  Approach  to  Training  with  Simulation 


The  managerial  job  is  tough  and  complex.  Equally  tough 
is  training  individuals  to  do  such  jobs.  Training  resources 
are  usually  tight,  particularly  managers’  time  to  partici- 
pate in  training  programs.  Trainers  are  further  hamstrung 
by  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  effective  managers  do — a 
lack  of  knowledge  reflecting  the  current  state  of  the  art  in 
leadership  research.  Given  that  trainers  are  seldom  in  a 
position  to  tell  managers  "how  to  do  it,"  their  task  becomes 
helping  managers  learn  for  themselves.  Doing  this  suggests 
a training  paradigm  involving:  (1)  creating  a setting  in 
which  managers  behave,  (2)  generating  valid  feedback  on  the 
effects  of  the  behavior,  (3)  facilitating  interpretation  of 
the  feedback  and  exploration  of  alternative  ways  of  behaving, 
and  (4)  exposure  to  relevant  learning  opportunities  and 
practice.  We  feel  that  Looking  Glass  is  a setting  in  which 
managers  do  behave  typically  and  in  which  they  deal  with  a 
variety  of  important  managerial  issues.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
useful  device  for  initiating  the  process  described  above. 
Precisely  because  it  is  holistic  and  broad,  it  is  a logical 
introduction  to  a larger  management  development  sequence. 

Our  bias,  then,  is  to  focus  management  development  on 
helping  managers  learn  how  to  learn.  This  means  helping 
them  hone  their  own  skills  for  generating  feedback,  inter- 
preting it,  and  changing  behavior.  This  goal  is  compatible 
with  a simple  training  model  (based  on  work  by  Kolb,  Rubin,  & 
McIntyre,  1971,  p.  355)  as  the  following: 


ENTRY > EXPERIENCE ^ REFLECTION ^CONCEPTUALIZATION ^SKILL 

T DEVELOPMENT 

& PRACTICE 


This  approach  can  be  examined  by  means  of  a hypotheti- 
cal example.  Below  we  will  outline  an  introductory  program 
for  a corporate  management  development  sequence.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  around  the  five  phases  shown  in  the  model, 
with  Looking  Glass  as  the  experience  phase. 


Entry 


m 


The  entry  phase  involves  up-front  contracting  between 
participants  and  trainers.  It  is  a process  of  clarifying 
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what  the  training  experience  is  all  about,  exploring  the 
goals  and  needs  of  both  participants  and  trainers,  and 
creating  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  learning  can  take 
place.  We  do  not  feel  that  development  is  done  to  managers; 
they  are  ultimately  responsible  for  developing  themselves. 

The  trainer  can  provide  an  environment,  experiences,  data, 
alternatives,  and  counseling.  Defining  this  role,  and 

placing  responsibility  for  learning  squarely  on  the  shoul-  J 

ders  of  the  learner,  is  the  major  goal  of  the  entry  phase. 

The  goal  of  this  hypothetical  program  is  to  help  mana- 
gers look  at  their  own  behavior,  diagnose  that  behavior,  and 
plan  for  their  own  development.  The  entry  phase,  therefore, 
is  a period  of  contracting  in  which  this  goal  is  made 
explicit  and  participants  make  an  informed  choice  about 
participating  in  the  program.  This  means  that  the  kind  of 
experience  planned,  the  nature  of  the  data  to  be  collected, 
confidentiality,  ownership,  the  use  of  the  data,  and  the 
consequences  of  attendance  need  to  be  spelled  out  prior  to 
individual  commitments  to  the  program.  In  short,  partici- 
pation should  be  voluntary  and  informed.  These  issues 
should  be  addressed  as  individuals  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate, usually  a few  weeks  before  the  program  starts. 

Even  though  the  nature  of  the  program  has  been  spelled 
out  beforehand,  there  is  another  crucial  entry  phase.  Diag- 
nostic experiences,  be  they  at  the  doctor's  office  or  in  a 
training  program,  often  raise  anxiety.  We  feel  that  the 
simulation  should  be  preceded  by  a short  warm-up  session  the 
night  before  it  starts.  This  might  be  a cocktail  party/ 
business  meeting  in  which:  (1)  participants  have  time  to 
meet  each  other  and  the  staff,  (2)  the  goals  and  schedule  of 
the  program  are  reviewed,  and  participants  are  given  a 
chance  to  input  and  the  choice  to  withdraw,  (3)  participants 
are  asked  to  think  about  their  learning  objectives  for  the 
next  few  days  (perhaps  writing  them  down  for  future  reference) , 
and  (4)  the  simulation  itself  is  introduced. 

Several  events  may  take  place  prior  to  this  evening 
session.  These  could  take  the  form  of  questionnaire  adminis- 
tration to  subordinates  of  participants,  providing  partici- 
pants with  part  of  their  in-basket  and  their  role  assignments 
(see  Administration),  etc.  The  evening  will  then  make  more 
sense  as  the  participants  meet  the  people  in  the  other 
simulated  roles  and  hear  about  the  corporation  they  will 
run.  It  will  also  serve  to  reduce  the  "getting  acquainted" 
period  at  the  beginning  of  a simulation  when  participants  do 
not  know  one  another. 
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The  entry  phase  concludes  the  next  morning  when  Looking 
Glass  procedures  are  explained,  including  how  to  make  phone 
calls,  send  memos,  and  so  forth. 


Experience 

The  experience  phase  has  as  its  major  goal  the  genera- 
tion of  behavior.  We  believe  that  Looking  Glass  can  serve 
this  function  effectively  and  validly,  providing  a much  more 
realistic  behavior  sample  than  most  other  devices  of  its 
ilk. 


For  the  next  six  hours,  the  twenty  participants  manage 
the  corporation.  During  this  period,  observers  collect  data 
on  the  managerial  variables  of  interest.  Trainers  and  ob- 
servers should  resist  any  temptation  to  interview  or  to 
interact  with  participants  during  the  simulation  run.  Any 
such  actions  are  likely  to  change  participant  behavior, 
possibly  reducing  the  power  of  the  experience. 

At  the  end  of  the  simulation,  immediately  following  the 
President's  Address,  the  participants  fill  out  a variety  of 
questionnaires.  These  might  include  ratings  of  their  peers, 
climate  and  power  measures,  and  questionnaires  on  how  indi- 
viduals solved  problems,  how  much  information  they  had,  and 
so  on.  These  data  will  be  summarized  and  given  back  later 
in  the  program. 


Reflection 


Understanding  one's  behavior  requires  a period  of 
reflection  and  feedback,  in  which  a participant  can  mull 
over  what  happened  and  share  information  with  others.  This 
is  a critical  phase  if  the  responsibility  for  learning  is 
really  the  learner's.  It  is  the  participant  who  must  deal 
with  the  impact  of  his  or  her  behavior,  and  the  trainer's 
main  responsibility  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  learner  has 
valid  data  to  work  with. 

Following  the  questionnaire  session,  each  division  of 
Looking  Glass  meets  separately  with  its  observers  and  a 
trainer  (the  President  goes  to  the  division  he  or  she  worked 
most  closely  with) . An  unstructured  period  follows  where 
participants  talk  about  their  experience  and  their  reactions 
to  it.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  them  to  ventilate-- 
a necessary  phase  before  participants  are  ready  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issues.  Expect,  at  this  point,  to  hear  some 
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attacks  by  some  participants  on  the  simulation.  Some  of 
these  will  be  leqitimate  concerns  about  artificiality, 
others  may  be  various  forms  of  denial.  We  suggest  that  the 
trainer  simply  listen  and  reflect  feelings — attempting  to 
defend  the  simulation  during  the  ventilation  period  will 
only  exacerbate  any  defensiveness  already  present.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  debriefing/training  experience 
to  follow  will  vindicate  the  simulation. 

Once  the  participants  have  had  a chance  to  air  their 
reactions,  the  group  should  turn  to  specific  issues.  There 
is  generally  a lot  of  interest  in  "How  did  I do?,"  and  we 
recommend  a structured  group  discussion  of  how  the  division 
tackled  problems.  After  trying  this  several  ways,  we  prefer 
to  let  division  members  take  the  lead  by  first  listing  (on 
flip  charts)  what  they  considered  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  their  division  and  their  particular  position. 
After  the  listing,  the  group  can  choose  the  problems  that 
most  challenged  them  and  track  them  through.  We  have  asked 
such  questions  as:  Who  first  recognized  the  problem?  Who 
defined  it?  Who  had  information  related  to  the  problem? 

How  much  of  the  information  was  brought  together?  What 
alternatives  were  considered?  Who  finally  made  a decision? 
What  was  the  decision?  How  did  others  feel  about  it? 

The  day  ends  by  bringing  all  the  participants  back 
together  for  a general  discussion.  Sometimes  participants 
feel  a letdown  after  the  divisional  meetings  because  they 
made  some  mistakes.  The  final  group  session  aims  at  ending 
the  day  on  an  upbeat  note,  asking  participants  to  reflect 
overnight  on  what  they  did  and  what  they  might  hope  to  learn 
during  the  rest  of  the  program.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
informal  small  group  meetings  or  by  individual  written 
assignments . 

The  second  day  begins  the  reflective  period  in  earnest. 
During  the  day,  participants  receive  data  describing  their 
behavior  during  the  simulation.  This  includes  peer  ratings 
and  survey  data  collected  after  the  simulation,  information 
collected  from  back-home  settings,  problem  lists  and  alter- 
native solutions  from  the  managerial  positions  they  held, 
etc.  It  will  probably  require  a full  day  to  explain  the 
data,  give  them  back,  and  facilitate  individual  and  group 
analysis . 


Conceptualization 

It  can  be  difficult  for  participants  to  digest,  much 
less  interpret,  all  the  data  fed  back  during  the  reflection 
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phase.  The  training  staff  can  serve  a useful  1 unction  by 
helping  participants  conceptualize.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  presenting  theoretical  frameworks,  individual  counseling, 
or  group  facilitation.  The  conceptualization  phase  has  as 
its  major  goals:  (1)  putting  the  data  together  so  that 
meaningful  patterns  can  be  seen,  and  (2)  helping  partici- 
pants evaluate  what's  good,  what's  bad,  what  can  be  changed, 
and  what  change  priorities  make  sense.  Again,  the  emphasis 
is  on  helping  the  learner  make  informed  choices — to  help 
others  exercise  their  responsibility  for  learning. 

The  third  day  of  the  program,  then,  consists  of  a 
series  of  structural  exercise  and  staff  presentations  to  aid 
participants  in  identifying  their  managerial  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Once  identified  and  refined,  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  can  be  used  to  set  change  priorities  and  develop 
practical  change  strategies. 

If  the  program  is  not  to  include  skill  building,  the 
staff  would  end  the  day  by  presenting  training  opportunities 
available  within  the  company  or  through  outside  agents  and 
working  with  individuals  to  match  their  needs  with  various 
options . 


Skill  Development  and  Practice 

The  last  phase,  skill  development  and  practice,  can  be 
visualized  as  a smorgasbord  of  options  available  to  individ- 
uals. The  first  four  phases  were  diagnostic,  the  last  phase 
involves  change.  The  cafeteria  of  opportunities  may  include 
things  like  formal  training  modules  in  specific  skill  areas, 
job  change  and  transfer,  career  counseling,  and  exposure  to 
new  experiences. 

One  way  to  use  Looking  Glass  in  skill  development  is  to 
replay  selected  parts  of  the  simulation.  For  example,  a 
small  group  of  managers  might  meet  to  solve  the  integrated 
circuits  problem,  this  time  with  complete  information  and  no 
distractions.  A series  of  these  experiences  might  help 
individuals  clarify  further  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
as  well  as  aid  in  generating  alternative  approaches  to 
various  management  issues.  The  small  groups  would  emphasize 
learning  from  each  other. 

The  initial  three-  to  five-day  program  would  be  followed 
by  on-the-job  follow-up,  other  training  programs,  and  indi- 
vidual help  with  developmental  plans.  It  is  critically 
important  that  Looking  Glass  be  integrated  into  an  ongoing 
sequence  if  its  initial  use  is  as  a diagnostic  tool. 
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Proqram  Schedule 


A schedule  for  the  program  outlined  above  might  look 
like  the  following: 


TIME 

ACTIVITY 

PHASE 

2-3  weeks  prior 

Description  of  program 
and  invitation  sent 

Entry 

10  days  prior 

Questionnaires  sent  to 
participants  for  self- 
report  and  subordinate 
report 

Entry 

7 days  prior 

Role  assignments  and  pre- 
work packets  sent 

Entry 

evening  before 

Cocktail  party /business 
meeting  contracting 
and  introduction 

Entry 

Day  1 

Looking  Glass  simulation 
and  data  collection 
Ventilation  period 

Divisional  problem 
analysis 

Homework 

Experience 

Reflection 

Reflection 

Reflection 

Day  2 

Data  feedback  and  explana- 
tions 

Reflection  and 

con  cept  ua 1 i za ti on 

Day  3 

Interpretation  and  change 
strategies 

Presentation  of  options 

Conceptualization 

Day  4 

Training  and  skills 
practice 

Skill  development 
and  practice 

A program  of  this  type,  based  on  a model  that  emphasizes 
personal  development,  is  not  the  only  use  for  Looking  Glass 
nor  is  it  appropriate  for  all  training  objectives.  Even 
when  individual  development  is  the  primary  objective, 
trainers  will  disagree  about  what  models  of  learning  are 
most  efficacious.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  a lot  of 
philosophizing  about  training.  The  issues  involved  in 
training  interventions  have  been  elaborated  elsewhere  (e.g., 
Argyris  and  Schoen,  1975)  and  debated  in  the  literature  for 


some  time.  It  seems  that  Looking  Glass  fits  nicely  with 
models  emphasizing  individual  responsibility  for  learning, 
and  the  values  embedded  in  such  models  feel  good  to  us.  We 
fully  recognize  that  many  organizations  have  some  "party 
line"  training  (the  equivalent  of  a university's  core 
curriculum)  that  must  be  done,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
management  development  can  reside  ultimately  anywhere  but  in 
the  managers  themselves. 

The  hypothetical  program  outlined  above  is  clearly 
aimed  at  individual  development.  The  training  is  focused 
on  generating  valid  data,  qiving  it  to  participants  in 
understandable  forms,  helping  participants  draw  inferences 
about  what  it  means,  and  showing  what  kind  of  help  the 
participants  can  get  if  they  want  to  change.  Because  the 
program  is  diagnostic,  the  data  collected  are  critically 
important.  Looking  Glass  will  generate  them,  but  the 
training  staff  must  find  ways  to  measure  them.  Several  such 
strategies  are  suggested  in  the  research  section  of  this 
report. 


Miscellaneous  Observations 


The  last  three  runs  of  Looking  Glass  included  a one-day 
training  program  after  the  simulation.  Conducting  these 
sessions  with  staffs  from  the  organizatons  involved,  we 
learned  a few  things  about  the  simulation's  power,  the  kinds 
of  reactions  to  expect,  and  the  kinds  of  qualifications 
trainers  should  have. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  we  learned  is  that 
Looking  Glass  is  a powerful  experience.  When  Looking  Glass 
is  coupled  with  peer  and  observer  feedback  to  individuals 
and  with  an  analysis  of  management  decisions,  participants 
may  learn  some  disconcerting  things  about  their  management 
practices.  Unlike  many  other  training  exercises,  Looking 
Glass  is  based  on  realistic  managerial  challenges.  A mana- 
ger who  finds  out  (s) he  caused  a division  to  mishandle  its 
major  problems  is  going  to  feel  some  pain.  Participants  who 
are  currently  dissatisfied  with  their  careers  or  jobs  or 
company  may  face  up  to  these  concerns  as  a result  of  Looking 
Glass.  Fortunately,  we  always  had  people  on  hand  who  were 
professionally  qualified  to  deal  with  such  situations,  and 
we  were  able  to  turn  concern  into  a useful  learning  experi- 
ence. The  point,  of  course,  is  that  this  simulation  is  not 
a neutral  or  easily  dismissed  experience.  The  training 
staff  must  be  prepared  to  help  people  deal  with  some  funda- 
mental issues,  and  must  be  available  to  provide  individual 
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counselinq  if  necessary.  This  is  not  a nicety  or  an  optional 
extra.  In  each  of  the  three  runs,  at  least  two  managers 
needed  staff  help  durinq  the  training  session  or  at  a later 
date.  With  one  exception,  the  issues  they  were  working  on 
were  job-related  or  connected  with  career  pathing. 

Because  the  simulation  can  be  so  powerful,  participants 
should  be  volunteers  and  should  know  in  advance  what  will 
happen  during  the  training  program.  Further,  the  training 
staff  should  try  to  screen  out  potential  participants  who 
seem  to  be  under  unusual  strain  in  their  jobs  or  personal 
lives.  Finally,  qualified  training  staff  should  be  available 
(i.e.,  not  essential  at  every  moment  to  the  ongoing  training 
activities)  to  participants  if  need  arises.  The  staff 
should  also  be  alert  to  participants  showing  stress  during 
the  simulation  run.  These  people  should  be  taken  aside 
during  a break  period  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  training  staff  review  all 
feedback  before  it  is  returned  to  the  participants.  This 
will  permit  staff  to  anticipate  who  is  going  to  get  some  bad 
news  and  to  prepare  strategies  for  turning  the  situation 
into  a positive  learning  experience. 

The  possibility  of  an  intense  reaction  by  a few  partici- 
pants should  not  discourage  trainers  nor  scare  them  away. 
Being  effective  is  important  to  managers,  and  negative  feed- 
back will  hurt.  But  the  managerial  job  involves  so  many 
skills  and  activities  that  no  one  will  receive  all  bad  news. 
Some  managers  may,  however,  become  so  preoccupied  with 
newly-seen  shortcomings  that  they  ignore  the  good  things 
they  did.  The  trainers  should  ensure  that  positives  and 
negatives  are  put  in  proper  context  and  help  the  partici- 
pants see  how  they  can  improve  those  things  that  need 
improving.  It  is  this  high  level  of  concern  that  makes  real 
learning  and  change  possible. 

Another  observation  from  our  trial  runs  is  that  par- 
ticipants' behaviors  during  training  after  the  simulation 
are  valid  data  for  learning.  If  helping  people  learn  how  to 
learn  is  a major  objective  in  training,  what  people  do 
during  training  is  direct  behavioral  evidence  of  how  effec- 
tively they  are  learning.  It  may  be  useful  to  stop  the 
formal  training  process  from  time  to  time  to  have  partici- 
pants introspect  on  their  here-and-now  learning  behavior. 

Peer  ratings  of  how  effectively  people  are  using  the  feed- 
back they  have  gotten  might  also  be  useful. 

We've  also  noticed  that  almost  every  participant  will 
have  one  or  more  "a-ha!"  experiences  during  the  simulation. 
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These  are  olten  forgotten  as  the  simulation  goes  on,  yet  can 
be  recovered  if  the  right  trigger  is  found  during  the  de- 
briefing. We,  therefore,  urge  a strong  anchoring  of  training 
points  in  actual  materials  and  events  from  the  simulation. 
This  should  start  immediately  after  the  simulation,  prefera- 
bly during  divisional  debriefs  outlined  on  pages  112-113. 
Participants  might  also  be  asked  to  reflect  on  peak  moments, 
writing  down  the  things  that  stood  out  most  during  the 
simulation.  We  do  not  recommend  that  the  simulation  itself 
be  interrupted  for  purposes  of  recording  " a-ha's."  This 
tends  to  get  the  participants  out  of  role,  thereby  damaging 
the  validity  of  their  in-role  managerial  behavior.  A much 
more  effective  strategy  is  to  have  participants  go  over  the 
materials  they  generated  during  the  simulation  after  it  is 
over.  This  will  serve  as  a useful  prod  to  specific  events 
and  can  be  done  without  altering  behavior  during  the  action 
itself. 

Looking  Glass  is  not  easy  to  debrief.  Precisely 
because  it  preserves  much  of  the  complexity  of  managerial 
jobs,  interpreting  or  even  capturing  individual  behavior  is 
difficult.  We  feel  that  the  potential  learning  outcomes  are 
well  worth  the  extra  effort  required  of  the  training  staff. 


Future  Directions 


We  are  currently  working  closely  with  several  practi- 
tioners to  develop  some  of  the  themes  covered  in  this 
section  and  to  turn  them  into  practical  training  realities. 
We  hope  to  collect  data  on  how  various  strategies  work  and 
share  both  the  designs  and  the  results  with  the  professional 
community.  As  various  organizations  begin  using  the  simu- 
lation, the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  hopes  to  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  their  experiences  as  well  as  a source  for 
creating  networks  among  researchers  and  practitioners  with 
mutual  interests. 
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Administration 


Administration  of  Looking  Glass,  in  a larger  sense, 
includes  all  aspects  of  the  research  or  training  program  in 
which  the  simulation  is  embedded.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
Sections  II  and  III,  however.  Looking  Glass  has  a variety  of 
uses,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  here  all  the  ad- 
ministrative combinations  and  permutations  involved.  In- 
stead, this  section  will  focus  on  the  step-by-step  adminis- 
tration of  the  simulation  itself  without  training  or  research 
additions. 

As  we  said  earlier.  Looking  Glass  can  be  viewed  as  a 
standardized  stimulus  for  producing  managerial  behavior  in  a 
realistic  organizational  context.  This  section  is  designed 
to  maintain  that  standardization  regarding  administration. 
Certainly  both  simulation  content  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures will  evolve  over  the  next  few  years,  and  it  is 
important  that  these  changes,  particularly  as  they  impact  on 
the  integrity  of  the  simulation,  be  carefully  controlled  and 
documented.  Potential  users  should  plan  to  contact  a member 
of  the  development  team  at  the  Center  for  Creative  Leader- 
ship! prior  to  building  a program  around  Looking  Glass.  The 
actual  simulation  materials,  contained  in  Volumes  II,  III, 

IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  series,  are  not  available  without  such 
a contact.  Briefings  on  the  simulation  and/or  entre  to 
actual  runs  can  be  arranged  for  interested  potential  users. 

After  describing  the  basic  materials  required  to  run 
Looking  Glass,  this  section  progresses  sequentially,  through 
the  preliminary  activities,  the  setup,  the  introduction,  the 
run  itself,  and  the  closing-up  of  the  simulation.  Liberal 
use  has  been  made  of  appendices  containing  sample  forms, 
outlines,  lists,  diagrams,  etc.  The  following  outline  may 
help  the  user  find  particular  parts  of  the  section: 


Michael  Lombardo,  Morgan  McCall,  or  David  DeVries,  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership,  P.  0.  Box  P-1,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 


Elements  Required  to  Run  the  Simulation  . 


Phase  I:  Preliminaries  

I -A.  Choosing  a staff  

I-B.  Selecting  and  assigning  par- 
ticipants   

I-C.  Choosing  a site  

I-D.  Preparing  and  sending  prework 

packets  

I-E.  Assembling  in-basket  materials 


Phase  II:  Setup  

II-A.  Scheduling  

II-B.  Office  supplies  and  desk  setup 

I I-C.  The  telephone  system  .... 


Phase  III:  Introduction  and  Start-up  . . 

III-A.  Welcome  

III-B . Introductions  

III-C.  Linkages  

III-D.  Objectives  

III-E.  Looking  Glass,  Inc 

III-F.  Procedures  

III-G.  Summary  


Phase  IV:  The  Run  Itself  

IV-A . Observer  conduct  

IV-B.  Mail  delivery  

IV-C.  Information  requests  and 

responses  

IV-D.  Lunch  

IV-E.  The  President's  Address  . . . 

IV-F . Telephones  


Phase  V:  Closing  Up  

V-A.  Data  collection  . . . 

V-B.  Ventilation  period  and 
transition  


Elements  Required  to  Run  the  Simulation 


Running  Looking  Glass  requires  the  following  elements 

- A staff  to  run  the  simulation,  consisting 
of  a minimum  of  two  people  and  additional 
personnel  as  dictated  by  the  research  and 
training  needs; 

- A group  of  participants; 

- Actual  simulation  materials,  consisting  of 
prework  packets  for  each  role  and  the  in- 
basket  materials; 

- A site  adequate  to  provide  a separate  work 
area  for  each  participant,  a conference 
area,  a staff  area,  and  rooms  for  debriefing/ 
training; 

- Assorted  paraphernalia  for  each  desk,  in- 
cluding pens,  note  pads,  in-basket,  memo 
paper,  etc. ; 

- A communication  system  (telephone  or  inter- 
com) permitting  each  participant  to  call 
every  other  participant  and  to  contact  staff, 
ghosts  (optional,  but  highly  recommended); 

- A set  of  Manuals: 


Volume 

I : 

Looking  Glass, 

Inc.  : 

An 

Organizational 

Simulation 

Volume 

II: 

The  Advanced  Products 

Division 

Volume 

III: 

The  Commercial 

Glass 

Division 

Volume 

IV: 

The  Industrial 

Glass 

Division 

Volume 

V: 

Controller's  Manual 

Volume 

VI : 

Problem  Lists 
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Phase  I:  Preliminaries 


I-A.  Choosing  a staff 

If  no  telephone  system  is  used  and  no  systematic  obser- 
vation is  planned,  Looking  Glass  can  be  run  by  two  people. 
Between  them,  they  must:  (1)  handle  mail  pickup  and  deliv- 
ery, (2)  respond  to  requests  for  additional  information,  and 
(3)  circulate  enough  to  identify  participants  with  potential 
need  for  special  counseling.  We  do  not  recommend  a staff  of 
two,  particularly  if  a meaningful  debriefing  is  planned.  If 
a manual  telephone  system  is  used,  a mimimum  staff  of  three 
is  required  (since  one  person  will  be  tied  up  with  the 
phones) . 

The  recommended  staff  is  five: 

- A head  administrator  to  coordinate  mail  delivery, 
answer  requests,  fill  in  for  observers,  and  handle 
unexpected  events; 

- A telephone  operator  to  monitor  and  record  calls  and 
to  take  information  requests  for  staff; 

- One  observer  per  division. 

All  staff  should  be  familiar  with  the  content  of  the 
simulation.  The  head  administrator  and  the  telephone 
operator  should  be  familiar  with  all  three  divisions  so  they 
can  make  sense  of  information  requests  and  provide  the 
information  requested.  It  is  useful  for  all  observers  to  be 
familiar  with  all  three  divisions,  but  they  should  be 
intimately  familiar  with  the  materials  for  the  division  they 
are  observing.  It  is  suggested  that  all  staff  participate 
in  (or  at  least  observe)  the  simulation  at  least  once  prior 
to  running  it. 

Observers,  of  course,  should  be  trusted  by  the  partici- 
pants and  thoroughly  trained.  The  nature  of  that  training 
would  be  determined  by  research  or  training  objectives. 
Because  Looking  Glass  is  a free  simulation,  observers  will 
have  difficulty  following  the  action  if  they  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  materials  for  the  division  they  are  observing. 

Additional  observers  can  be  used,  but  we  recommend  no 
more  than  three  per  division.  The  presence  of  more  than 
that  can  cause  serious  participant  distraction. 


At  least  one  staff  member  must  be  qualified  to  provide 
individual  counseling  should  it  be  necessary.  There  should 


be  enough  slack  in  staff  assignments  to  free  this  person 
should  a participant  require  immediate  attention.  Our  prior 
experience  indicates  that  participant  problems  emerge  after 
the  simulation,  but  there  are  clear  signs  during  the  run. 

All  observers  should  be  sensitive  to  anyone  exhibiting 
stress  and  should  forewarn  the  counselor (s) . 


I-B . Selecting  and  assigning  participants 

Choice  of  participants  is  determined  primarily  by 
research  or  training  objectives.  Looking  Glass  is  designed 
to  run  with  20  participants,  and  no  live  role  is  easily 
omitted.  Given  the  inevitability  of  last-minute  cancella- 
tions, we  suggest  finding  an  additional  one  or  two  people  to 
serve  as  backups.  These  people  should  be  ready  to  partici- 
pate on  a moment's  notice. 

The  power  of  the  simulation  dictates  two  restrictions 
on  choice  of  participants.  First,  participation  should  be 
voluntary,  and  a complete  description  of  the  overall  program 
and  its  purpose  should  be  given  to  all  candidates.  The 
description  should  also  include:  (1)  what  will  be  done  with 
the  data,  (2)  who  will  be  serving  on  the  staff,  (3)  whether 
participants'  superiors  or  subordinates  will  be  involved, 

(4)  whom  to  contact  for  further  information,  (5)  a statement 
that  no  penalty  is  attached  to  non-participation,  (6)  a warn- 
ing that  the  experience  can  be  stressful,  and  (7)  what  par- 
ticipants can  expect  to  gain  from  being  in  the  program. 

Second,  the  staff  should  make  every  effort  to  screen 
out  potential  participants  who  are  having  serious  personal 
or  work  problems.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  personal 
interviews  and  by  contacting  participants'  superiors. 

Assignment  of  participants  to  roles  is  a function  of 
research  or  training  goals  (see  Sections  II  and  III) . We 
typically  preserve  relative  hierarchical  status,  as  in  the 
back-home  organization,  by  assigning  more  senior  executives 
to  the  more  senior  positions  in  Looking  Glass.  The  roles  of 
the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Directors  of 
Manufacturing  are  the  most  demanding. 


I-C.  Choosing  a site 

There  are  three  basic  requirements  for  a site  for  the 
simulation:  (1)  It  should  be  totally  removed  from  interrup- 

tions connected  with  participants'  real  jobs,  (2)  it  should 


be  adequate  to  provide  a separate  work  area  for  each  par- 
ticipant, and  (3)  there  should  be  space  for  observers  and 
staff. 

The  key  to  an  effective  physical  layout  is  psycho- 
logical space.  Each  participant  should  feel  that  he  or  she 
has  a private  work  area.  We  have  successfully  used  tempo- 
rary dividers  strategically  placed  in  large  rooms.  We  do 
not  recommend  using  private  offices  since  participants  tend 
to  close  the  doors  to  observers. 

In  addition  to  20  separate  desks  or  tables,  there 
should  be  a conference  area  available  to  participants  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  (equipped  with  a flip  chart) 
and  an  area  for  staff  (where  they  can  operate  the  switch- 
board, respond  to  information  requests,  handle  mail,  record 
observations,  etc.).  It  is  an  advantage  if  the  site  pro- 
vides easy  access  to  lunch  facilities. 

Appendix  A contains  two  floor  plans  we  have  used 
successfully  in  earlier  runs.  Training  and  debriefing  needs 
can  be  met  by  using  one  large  room  for  whole-company  dis- 
cussions and  three  smaller  rooms  for  divisional  meetings. 

One  very  large  meeting  room  would  be  adequate  if  it  could  be 
sectioned  off.  The  rooms  in  which  the  simulation  is  run  can 
serve  debriefing  purposes  as  well. 


I— D.  Preparing  and  sending  prework  packets 

At  least  one  week  before  the  simulation,  participants 
should  receive  the  prework  materials  described  in  Appendix  B 
(the  memo  code  numbers  listed  refer  to  the  materials  as  they 
appear  in  Volumes  II-IV) . These  materials  give  participants 
some  basic  information  about  the  company  and  its  products 
and  some  specific  information  about  their  particular  roles. 
These  packets  cannot  be  sent  until  participants  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  have  been  assigned  to  a 
particular  role  (qualified  users  can  obtain  a master  of  all 
prework  material  and  a prework  checklist  from  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership) . 


I-E.  Assembling  in-basket  materials 

The  in-basket  materials  are  the  core  of  Looking  Glass 
and  contain  all  the  information  participants  will  have  when 
the  simulation  starts.  The  contents  of  the  in-baskets, 
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averaging  about  35  items  for  each  of  the  20  roles,  are  memos 
and  letters  on  a variety  of  subjects.  Each  piece  has  number 
and  letter  codes  for  administrative  use  (see  Appendix  C) . 

Each  in-basket  includes  memos/letters  sent  to  the  position 
and  copies  of  memos  sent  from  that  position.  All  of  the 
materials  in  the  in-basket  are  color-coded  for  easy  identi- 
fication. Materials  originating  from  the  Corporate  Offices, 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  outside  Looking  Glass  are 
printed  on  white  paper;  materials  originating  from  within 
the  Commercial  Glass  Division  on  green  paper;  from  within 
the  Industrial  Glass  Division  on  blue  paper;  and  from  within 
the  Advanced  Products  Division  on  yellow  paper.  The  color- 
coding facilitates  mail  delivery  and  sorting  of  the  materials 
for  research  or  training  uses. 

Qualified  users  can  obtain  a Master  Set  of  all  in- 
basket  materials  from  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership. 
Appendix  C contains  samples  of  in-basket  items,  complete 
instructions  for  reproducing  the  Master  Set,  and  an  abbre- 
viated example  of  the  By-Position  Master  Checklist. 

All  in-basket  materials  for  each  division,  arranged  by 
code  number  and  category,  are  in  Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV  of 
this  series.  Each  staff  member  will  want  appropriate  vol- 
umes for  reference. 
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Phase  II:  Setup 


II-A.  Scheduling 

Looking  Glass  is  designed  to  run  for  six  continuous 
hours  (but  can  be  lengthened  by  half  an  hour  without  seri- 
ously affecting  outcomes) - It  should  not  be  broken  into 
segments  spread  across  several  days-  Introducing  the 
simulation  requires  an  additional  hour  (unless  the  intro- 
duction begins  the  night  before;  see  Phase  III:  Introduc- 
tion and  Start-up) . 

Scheduling  is  important  because  some  meetings,  such  as 
those  between  Plant  Managers  and  their  superiors  and  the 
President's  Address,  are  prescheduled  on  the  simulation 
materials  (see  Appendix  D for  these  memo  numbers) . 

A suggested  schedule  for  a run  of  Looking  Glass  is 
printed  below: 


8:00 

9:00 

9:45 

10:00 

11:15 

12:00-1:00 

1:15 

2:15 

3:00 

3:30 

4:30 


Introduction 
Simulation  begins 
Switchboard  opens 
First  mail  pickup 
Second  mail  pickup 
Lunch 

Third  mail  pickup 

Fourth  mail  pickup 

President's  Address  and 
question/answer  period 

Simulation  ends;  question- 
naires distributed 

Debriefing  begins 
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The  introduction  is  discussed  at  length  under  Phase  III 
(see  pp.  134-140).  From  9:00  to  9:45  the  participants  are 
urged  to  work  at  their  desks,  reading  and  organizing  their 
in-baskets.  When  a manual  phone  system  is  used,  it  does  not 
operate  during  this  period  so  participants  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  premature  calls.  Mail  pickups  (followed  by 
mail  deliveries  as  quickly  as  sorting  is  done)  are  scheduled 
for  10:00,  11:15,  1:15,  and  2:15.  The  exact  timing  of  these 
activities  is  not  critical,  as  long  as  memos  are  picked  up 
and  delivered  frequently. 

Lunch  during  the  simulation,  as  it  is  in  real  organi- 
zations, is  not  a separate  event.  The  organization  goes  on 
during  that  period,  and  participants  may  choose  to  meet  over 
lunch,  eat  at  a different  time,  etc.  They  are  told  that 
lunch  will  be  available  on-site  between  certain  times  and 
are  left  to  their  own  devices.  The  ideal  site  will  have  a 
lunch  room  conveniently  located.  It  is  best  to  avoid  sites 
where  participants  will  have  to  leave  the  premises  for 
lunch. 

The  President's  Address  is  the  last  event  of  the  simu- 
lation and  is  scheduled  at  the  end  of  six  running  hours. 

It  is  supposed  to  last  15  minutes,  but  if  there  are  many 
questions  after  the  talk,  an  additional  15  minutes  may  be 
needed . 

The  period  immediately  following  the  President's 
Address  is  devoted  to  collecting  paper-and-pencil  data  for 
research  and/or  training  purposes.  These  data  should  be 
collected  from  the  participants  while  events  are  still  fresh 
in  their  minds  and  before  they  are  discussed  with  others. 

The  amount  of  time  required  will  depend  on  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  instruments  used.  We  recommend  that  it  be 
limited  to  an  hour  or  less. 

After  the  questionnaires  are  completed,  the  debriefing 
can  begin.  As  mentioned  in  Section  III  of  this  manual,  we 
strongly  suggest  starting  with  an  unstructured  discussion  in 
divisional  groups  to  let  participants  air  their  feelings  and 
reactions . 

The  schedule  outlined  here  can  be  adjusted  easily  to 
fit  with  practical  constraints  on  start,  lunch,  and  stopping 
times.  Once  the  basic  schedule  is  established,  remember  to 
enter  the  correct  times  on  copies  of  the  memos  listed  in 
Appendix  D. 
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II-B.  Office  supplies  and  desk  setup 

Part  of  preserving  reality  in  a simulation  is  to  keep 
things  familiar.  The  individual  desks  in  Looking  Glass  are 
made  somewhat  realistic  through  office  accoutrements,  in- 
cluding in-baskets,  pens,  paper,  blotters,  ashtrays,  pape^ 
clips,  desk  plates,  and  so  forth.  A diagram  of  a typical 
Looking  Glass  desk  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  along  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  items  we  have  used  in  the  past. 

Samples  of  the  format  of  Looking  Glass  NCR  paper  and  routing 
slips  are  included  also. 

We  have  tried  to  create  some  status  differences  by 
manipulating  accoutrements.  Higher  level  executives  have 
fancier  pen  sets,  ashtrays,  blotters,  etc.,  than  do  lower 
level  executives.  If  the  site  permits,  we  also  place  higher 
status  offices  in  nicer  locations,  taking  advantage  of 
windows,  carpets,  and  the  like.  In  one  run,  for  example, 
the  top  executive  suite  was  set  up  in  the  one  room  with  a 
fireplace,  exposed  beams,  and  carpeting.  The  rest  of  the 
executives  were  assigned  to  traditional  classrooms. 

All  in-basket  materials  (memos  sent  to  the  position 
and  the  folder  containing  memos  sent  from  the  position) 
should  be  placed  in  the  "IN"  tray  of  the  in-basket. 

Position  titles  should  be  affixed  to  office  partitions 
so  that  visitors  can  identify  office  incumbents.  A floor 
plan  should  be  drawn  up  indicating  where  the  various  execu- 
tives are  located  and  their  telephone  numbers  (if  a phone 
system  is  used) . This  diagram  should  be  distributed  during 
the  introduction. 


II-C.  The  telephone  system 


The  telephone  is  a very  important  part  of  a manager's 
life,  and  we  highly  recommend  use  of  a phone  system  with  the 
simulation.  This  is  not  essential,  but  it  creates  an  air  of 
reality  and  is  a very  useful  way  for  participants  to  contact 
the  outside  world  and  ghost  roles. 

The  phone  system  we  have  used  is  an  ancient,  manually- 
operated  switchboard  connecting  20  standard  telephones.  The 
operator  depresses  switches  to  connect  parties,  takes  infor- 
mation requests,  and  logs  calls.  Automatic  recording  devices 
tape  each  conversation.  Conference  calls  can  be  arranged. 
This  system  cost  us  about  $1,000.00  and  has  yielded  maximum 
flexibility  in  terms  of  data  recording.  Further  information 
on  construction  of  such  a system  can  be  obtained  from  Center 
staf  f . 
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Setting  up  this  phone  system  takes  two  people  about 
three  hours.  Wires  must  be  laid  out  (and  taped  down  to 
prevent  accidents)  and  all  circuits  must  be  tested.  Each 
Participant  is  assigned  a phone  number  which  is  printed  on 
the  organization  chart  and  on  the  floor  plan. 
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Phase  III:  Introduction  and  Start-up 


The  introduction  is  a critical  transition  period.  It 
is  during  this  time  that  managers  begin  moving  from  their 
real-world  jobs  into  executive  positions  at  Looking  Glass. 
The  importance  of  this  entry  phase  has  been  emphasized  by 
our  early  runs,  and  we  now  recommend  beginning  the  intro- 
duction during  an  informal  session  the  night  before  the 
simulation  starts  (see  Section  III,  p.  111).  Since  we  have 
not  yet  tried  this  format,  the  procedures  used  to  introduce 
Looking  Glass  on  the  morning  of  a run  will  be  described 
here.  Those  aspects  that  would  be  covered  in  an  evening 
session  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) . A summary  outline 
of  the  introduction,  as  we  have  used  it  in  the  past,  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  F. 
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III— A.  Welcome* 

As  participants  arrive,  they  should  be  given  both  a 
name  tag  and  a position  tag  to  wear.  It  is  important  that 
they  begin  immediately  to  associate  each  other  with  their 
roles  in  Looking  Glass,  so  these  tags  should  be  worn  through- 
out the  simulation.  (It  is  wise  to  prepare  a duplicate  set 
of  position  tags,  as  some  are  invariably  lost  or  forgotten.) 

When  all  participants  have  arrived,  an  official  welcome 
should  be  given  by  a well-known  and  respected  organizational 
figure.  If  this  person  has  been  through  the  simulation 
previously,  his  or  her  remarks  will  further  enhance  partici- 
pant involvement  with  the  program. 


III-B.  Introductions* 

All  staff  members,  their  organization  affiliations,  and 
their  roles  during  the  program  should  be  introduced.  Any 
outsiders  present  (and  their  reasons  for  being  there)  should 
be  introduced  at  this  time.  Then  the  participants  should 
introduce  themselves,  describing  both  their  current  jobs  and 
their  jobs  at  Looking  Glass. 
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III-C.  Linkages* 

Participants  should  be  informed  about  the  program's 
origin,  why  they  were  chosen  to  participate,  and  how  they 
were  assigned  to  roles. 


III-D.  Objectives* 


1.  Overview 

The  overall  program  outline  should  be  summarized 
(and/or  handed  out)  and  the  schedule  for  the  day 
reviewed.  Do  not  give  a lot  of  details  on  the 
simulation  schedule;  simply  say,  "The  simulation 

will  end  at  about  , then  we  will  ...." 

Be  sure  to  let  them  know  when  they  will  adjourn. 

2.  Brief  History  of  the  Simulation 

The  participants  should  be  informed  in  general 
terms  that  the  simulation  is  based  on  real  events 
and  that  the  challenges  facing  them  as  managers 
are  typical.  They  should  respond  as  they  would 
back  on  the  job. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that: 

(1)  there  are  no  tricks  intended,  (2)  no  one  has 
been  assigned  to  disrupt,  (3)  we  are  not  "setting 
them  up,"  (4)  the  simulation  is  a day  in  the  life 
of  the  corporation,  and  (5)  the  participants  are 
the  top  management  team. 

3.  Observers  and  Feedback 

The  nature  of  the  data  to  be  collected  by  ob- 
servers should  be  explained  in  general  terms. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  how 
the  data  are  going  to  be  used.  Issues  of 
confidentiality  should  be  placed  up  front. 

It  should  be  made  explicit  that  observers  "do 
not  exist."  They  cannot  answer  questions. 
Participants  should  do  their  best  to  ignore  the 
observers,  and  the  observers  will  try  to  stay 
out  of  the  way. 

Finally,  participants  should  be  given  some  idea 
of  what  feedback  they  will  receive.  Detail  is 
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not  required,  but  participants  should  have  a 
feeling  for  what  they  stand  to  gain  by  taking 
the  program  seriously. 

Goals 

Participants  and  observers  have  slightly  dif- 
ferent goals.  Participants  should  strive  to 
behave  as  they  normally  would  as  managers  in  an 
organization.  Observers  will  try  to  record 
what  happens  so  it  can  be  looked  at  later  on. 
All  are  hoping  to  learn  from  the  experience. 


III-E . Looking  Glass,  Inc.* 

Even  though  the  prework  packets  contain  extensive 
background  information,  the  company  should  be  described 
during  the  introduction.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Looking  Glass  is  a major  glass  company  with  sales  of  about 
$200  million.  The  history  of  the  company  (see  memo  CORP-1) 
should  also  be  summarized. 


By  showing  an  overhead  of  the  organization  chart,  it  is 
easy  to  review  the  three  divisions,  their  product  lines,  and 
the  positions  the  participants  occupy.  Point  out  that  other 
positions  in  the  company  not  shown  on  the  chart  can  be 
reached  by  memo  or  phone. 

Close  this  part  of  the  introduction  by  reminding  the 
participants  that  the  Plant  Manager  of  Glass  Piping  has 
resigned  and  that  the  Director  of  Manufacturing  in  IGD  is 
temporarily  in  charge  of  that  plant.  Also  point  out  that 
the  remaining  Plant  Managers  from  all  divisions  are  at 
corporate  headquarters  (in  the  city  in  which  the  simulation 
is  being  run)  for  the  day  on  their  routine,  bi-monthly  visit 
(this  point  should  be  stressed  because  the  plants  are  geo- 
graphically spread  and  participants  sometimes  think  the 
Plant  Managers  are  not  physically  present) . They  have 
brought  materials  from  their  back-home  in-baskets  with  them 
to  Corporate.  Also,  emphasize  that  all  positions  are 
executive  level.  Plant  Managers,  for  example,  make  $40- 
70,000  a year  and  are  in  charge  of  multimillion  dollar 
manufacturing  operations. 

The  overview  of  the  company  should  not  cover  any  of  the 
problems  in  the  company,  its  financial  condition,  or  other 
information  contained  in  the  in-baskets.  Its  purpose  is 
simply  to  ensure  that  all  participants  are  familiar  with 
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basic  corporate  products  and  the  organization  chart.  Ques- 
tions should  not  be  encouraged,  and  those  going  beyond 
information  in  the  prework  materials  should  be  avoided 
(e.g.,  "I  think  that  will  be  clear  after  we  get  started."). 


III-F.  Procedures 

This  part  of  the  introduction  describes  in  detail  how 
things  work  in  Looking  Glass.  Props  will  be  extremely  use- 
ful, and  we  suggest  gathering  the  following  items  for  demon- 
stration purposes:  a sample  of  the  handout  of  the  floor 
plan,  showing  the  locations  of  the  offices  (with  phone 
numbers),  the  conference  area,  restrooms,  drinking  facili- 
ties, classrooms,  etc.;  samples  of  NCR  memo  paper,  in  all 
four  colors;  samples  of  routing  slips;  a sample  of  the 
Procedures  handout  (see  Appendix  H) . (This  should  be  handed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  procedures  discussion  so  partici- 
pants can  take  notes.) 

1.  Before  explaining  procedures,  be  sure  to  verify 
that  participants  are  wearing  both  a name  and  a 
title  tag.  Remind  them  that  they  should  wear 
these  tags  throughout  the  day. 

2.  Offices 

Explain  that  each  participant  has  an  office 
and  hand  out  the  floor  plan.  Point  out  that 
each  desk  contains  the  usual  items,  including 
memo  paper,  an  in-basket,  message  pads,  paper 
clips,  routing  slips,  etc. 

On  their  desks,  participants  will  find  in- 
baskets  containing  today ' s mail.  This  includes 
memos  and  letters  to  them,  as  well  as  copies 
of  things  they  have  sent  to  other  participants. 
Things  sent  to  other  roles  will  have  arrived 
already  this  morning. 

The  switchboard  (or  the  office,  if  there  is  no 
manually-operated  phone  system)  will  not  open 
for  45  minutes  (from  the  scheduled  start  of  the 
simulation) . Explain  that  the  managers  have 
come  in  early  and  should  use  that  quiet  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  in-baskets. 

Participants  are  free  to  write  on  any  of  the 
materials . 
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3.  Using  the  Telephone 

If  a telephone  or  intercom  system  is  used, 
participants  should  have  it  explained  fully 
to  them.  Mention  that  the  phone  will  be 
closed  during  the  designated  lunch  hour  (if 
it  is  manually  operated) . 

4.  Using  the  Mail  System 

A lot  of  staff  headaches  will  be  saved  if  mail 
procedures  are  explained  as  clearly  as  possible. 
First,  be  sure  everyone  knows  how  NCR  paper 
works.  Urge  them  not  to  make  more  copies  than 
they  need  and  to  use  a ballpoint  pen.  The  more 
copies,  the  harder  one  should  press  down  when 
writing . 

Second,  point  out  that  efficient  mail  delivery 
depends  on  legible  and  precise  addressing.  The 
title  of  the  role,  not  the  participant 1 s name, 
should  be  used.  Because  each  division  has  the 
same  managerial  positions,  the  division  initials 
(APD,  CGD,  IGD)  should  always  appear  after  the 
position  title.  Mail  can  be  sent  to  people  not  on 
the  organization  chart,  but  again,  the  title  and 
location  should  be  clearly  stated.  Incorrectly 
addressed  mail  will  be  returned. 

For  participants’  convenience,  routing  slips 
can  be  used  for  all  positions  on  the  chart. 

Simply  check  the  title  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  memo  goes.  Be  sure  to  attach  a routing 
slip  to  each  copy.  Ask  participants  to  keep 
a copy  in  their  own  file,  since  they  may  need 
to  refer  to  a memo  later  on. 

Mail  is  picked  up  four  times  during  the 
simulation.  Participants  should  have  their 
outgoing  mail  in  their  out-baskets  by  the 
times  you  have  scheduled.  Be  sure  to  tell 
them  the  times,  even  though  they  are  repeated 
on  the  Procedures  handout  (Appendix  H) . 

5.  Contacting  Outsiders 

People  not  on  the  organization  chart,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  corporation,  can  be 
contacted  by  memo  or  directly  by  phone  (if 
there  is  a phone  system) . If  contact  is  by 


phone,  a message  should  be  left  with  the 
operator  who  will  then  relay  it  to  the  appro- 
priate person.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
person  called  may  not  be  available  today. 

6.  Conference  Area 

A conference  area  is  reserved  for  participants' 
use  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  It 
should  be  pointed. out  where  it  is  on  the  floor 
plan. 

7.  Lunch 

The  business  of  the  company  goes  on  during  lunch. 
Participants  should  be  told  when  lunch  will  be 
served  and  where.  They  are  free  to  go  anytime 
during  that  time,  just  as  they  would  on  a normal 
business  day.  The  switchboard  (if  manual)  is 
closed  for  a 45-minute  period  during  lunch 
(specify  times) . 

8.  Amenities 

Whatever  amenities  are  available  at  the  site 
should  be  described.  These  might  include  coffee, 
soft  drinks,  restrooms,  water  fountains,  snacks. 
As  in  any  typical  day,  participants  are  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  amenities  whenever  they 
like. 

Ask  if  there  are  any  questions  about  procedures. 


III-G.  Summary 

The  summary  should  refocus  participants  on  their  main 
task:  to  manage  Looking  Glass. 

Other  major  points  can  be  reviewed.  We  recommend 
reminding  them:  (1)  to  keep  their  title  tags  on  throughout 
the  day,  (2)  that  the  company  does  not  officially  open  for 
another  45  minutes,  and  (3)  that  the  simulation  will  con- 
clude with  an  address  by  the  President  (tell  them  when  and 
where) . Ask  them  to  leave  all  materials  at  their  desks  when 
they  leave  for  the  address. 

As  a final  comment,  point  out  that  the  staff  will  not 
intervene  and  that  there  are  no  tricks.  They  are  to  manage 
the  company  as  they  see  fit. 
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We  recommend  that  whoever  is  handling  the  introduction 
study  it  carefully  and  change  any  parts  that  don't  fit  the 
particular  site  or  circumstances.  The  presentation  should 
be  practiced  beforehand  to  determine  how  long  it  takes  and 
to  develop  a relaxed  presentation  style.  There  is  often 
some  tension  in  the  air,  and  the  presenter  should  try  to  be 
calm,  congenial,  and  supportive.  Do  not  imply  that  they  are 
going  to  fail! 

Once  the  presentation  is  completed  and  fair-game 
questions  answered,  participants  go  to  their  "offices"  to 
begin  work. 
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Once  everything  has  been  set  up  and  the  introduction 
has  been  completed,  Looking  Glass  runs  without  further  staff 
intervention.  During  the  run,  the  staff  has  to  make  what- 
ever observations  are  dictated  by  the  training  or  research 
design,  pick  up  and  deliver  the  mail,  handle  the  telephone 
system,  and  respond,  either  in  writing  or  by  phone,  to 
requests  from  the  participants  for  information. 


IV- A.  Observer  conduct 

However  observation  has  been  structured,  observers 
should  remain  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  As  tempting  as  it 
might  be,  observers  should  avoid  peering  over  a partici- 
pant's shoulders  to  see  what  is  being  read  or  written, 
rummaging  around  on  a participant's  desk,  making  distracting 
noises,  laughing,  or  starting  conversations  with  other 
observers  or  with  the  participants.  If  observers  want  to 
discuss  something,  they  should  go  where  the  conversation 
will  not  distract  participants. 

The  first  45  minutes  or  more  of  the  simulation  will 
usually  be  quite  slow.  Participants  will  sit  at  their 
desks,  working  through  in-basket  materials.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  for  observers  to  walk  around,  memorize  who  is 
in  what  role  and  where  the  work  areas  are,  and  find  the 
f least  obtrusive  vantage  points  for  observations  later  on. 

If  systematic  observation  is  part  of  the  program,  we  recom- 
mend laying  out  the  offices  so  that  observers  have  incon- 
spicuous places  to  sit.  We  have  done  this  by  placing  chairs 
behind  divider  screens  and  at  strategic  points  where  an 
observer  could  watch  several  desks  at  once. 

While  we  suggest  that  observers  remain  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible,  they  should  not  skulk  around.  All  observers 
should  have  been  introduced  beforehand  and  the  purpose  of 
their  observations  explained.  Participants  will  quickly 
become  accustomed  to  their  presence  if  the  observers  act 
discreetly  and  professionally.  If  they  act  like  a group  of 
secret  service  agents,  the  results  can  be  as  distracting  as 
excessive  obtrusiveness. 
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IV-B . Mail  delivery 

Mail  is  picked  up  and  delivered  four  times  during  a 
simulation  run,  twice  in  the  morning  and  twice  after  lunch. 

In  the  past,  the  number  of  memos  written  by  all  20  partici- 
pants has  ranged  from  27  to  57  per  hour.  This  means  that 
there  is  likely  to  be,  at  least  at  certain  times,  a large 
volume  of  material  to  sort  out.  Particular  research  or 
training  objectives  may  require  some  additional  record 
keeping  as  well.  Efficiency,  then,  becomes  important,  and 
our  experience  suggests  the  following  strategy. 

If  observers  are  assigned  to  each  division,  have  them 
collect  the  mail  for  their  division  at  the  prearranged  times 
and  deliver  it  to  a staff  table.  If  the  observation  schedule 
does  not  require  them  to  return  right  away,  they  can  sort 
the  mail  for  their  own  division  and  deliver  it  themselves. 
This  can  be  quite  informative,  since  a lot  of  activity  is 
documented  in  the  memos.  More  likely,  the  run  will  have 
few  observers,  and  the  administrator  will  prefer  to  have  one 
staff  member  designated  to  handle  the  mail. 

All  mail  should  be  screened  before  sorting  to  check 
addresses.  Sometimes  participants  forget  to  check  off  titles 
under  "copies  to,"  and  the  sorter  can  do  this  if  the  memos 
are  still  together.  Inadequately  addressed  mail  should  be 
returned  to  the  sender  at  the  next  mail  delivery.  (Don't 
be  too  picky  on  this,  as  the  addressee  can  usually  be  figured 
out--in  real  organizations  mail  sometimes  gets  delivered  to 
the  wrong  person,  so  a few  mistakes  won't  detract  from  the 
realism. ) 

Once  mail  from  the  divisions  has  been  screened,  it 
should  be  sorted  into  one  of  four  categories.  (Note:  Most 
mail  from  a division  will  go  to  someone  else  within  the  same 
division.  Memo  paper  has  been  color-coded,  and  each  division 
should  be  sorted  separately.)  The  categories  are:  (1)  mail 
to  people  in  live  simulation  roles  in  the  same  division  as 
the  sender,  (2)  mail  to  people  in  live  roles  but  outside  of 
the  sender's  division,  (3)  mail  to  non-live  roles  or  to 
outsiders  (i.e.,  that  cannot  be  delivered)  that  requires  no 
response  (e.g.,  acknowledging  an  appointment,  accepting  a 
nomination,  etc.),  and  (4)  mail  to  non-live  roles  or  out- 
siders that  requires  a response  from  a staff  member. 

The  first  priority  is  to  deliver  mail  in  Categories 
1 and  2,  pieces  going  to  live  roles.  The  mail  sorter  should 
record  any  information  needed  for  training  or  research 
purposes,  then  deliver  the  mail.  It  will,  of  course,  go 
much  faster  if  deliverable  mail  to  the  same  person  is  stacked 
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together  and  if  the  stacks  are  placed  in  the  same  sequence 
as  the  desk  locations.  Mail  should  be  delivered  to  the 
participants'  "IN"  boxes. 

The  second  priority,  after  all  live-role  mail  is  sorted, 
recorded,  and  delivered,  is  to  examine  mail  that  requires  a 
staff  response  (Category  4) . It  usually  takes  the  form  of 
requests  for  additional  information  addressed  to  nonexisting 
corporate  staff,  non-live  subordinates,  or  outsiders. 
Procedures  for  responding  to  these  requests  will  be  explained 
in  the  next  part  of  this  section  (IV-C) . 

Last,  Category  3 mail  (not  deliverable  and  requiring  no 
response)  should  be  put  in  a folder  labeled  with  the  sender's 
position  title.  After  it  has  been  responded  to.  Category  4 
mail  (not  deliverable  but  requiring  a staff  response)  will 
also  be  put  in  these  folders  (along  with  a copy  of  the 
response  from  the  staff  member) . Should  future  inquiries 
refer  to  previous  memos  or  should  participants  want  to 
retrieve  memos  they  have  previously  sent,  these  files  will 
make  finding  them  easy.  (Note:  A staff  member  should 
always  retrieve  memos — participants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
peruse  the  files  during  a run.) 

Sometimes  participants  will  ask  to  photocopy  something 
they  want  to  attach  to  a memo.  We  generally  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  a copy  machine,  nor  do  we  want  to  waste 
staff  time  on  such  activities.  We  suggest  that  the  par- 
ticipant making  such  a request  be  told  that  the  copy  machine 
is  out  of  order.  This  is  a relatively  common  phenomenon, 
particularly  in  our  own  organization,  so  it  fits  with 
reality. 


IV-C.  Information  requests  and  responses 

Participants'  requests  for  additional  information  have 
varied  in  number  from  virtually  none  to  practically  over- 
whelming. We  are  currently  developing  a controller's  manual 
containing  the  information  most  frequently  requested.  Until 
that  volume  is  available,  the  staff  member  most  familiar 
with  Looking  Glass  will  have  to  respond  as  best  (s)he  can. 

The  largest  single  type  of  information  requested  in 
past  runs  has  been  financial.  Often  the  answer  is  easily 
extrapolated  from  already-existing  financial  data,  all  of 
which  are  contained  in  Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this 
series.  Nonetheless,  a staff  member  with  some  financial 
training  or  someone  who  has  paid  close  attention  to  this 
information  can  be  useful  for  answering  such  requests. 
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There  are  several  general  guidelines  for  responding  to 
information  requests.  First,  the  information  given  should 
be  accurate,  or  at  least  plausible.  If  you  don't  have  the 
foggiest  idea  of  how  to  answer,  avoid  answering.  Remember, 
Looking  Glass  is  only  a day  in  the  life  of  the  corporation. 
The  responses  might  be  that  the  information  will  take 
several  days  to  put  together,  that  the  person  who  knows  is 
on  vacation  this  week,  that  the  computer  fouled  up  or  the 
data  disc  has  been  misplaced,  etc.  Again,  try  to  make  any 
excuses  realistic  and  consistent.  Don't  tell  a participant 
that  the  controller  is  on  vacation,  then  turn  around  and 
answer  another  request  in  the  role  of  controller. 

Second,  all  responses  should  be  in-role.  Participants 
will  address  mail  to  or  call  a specific  person,  be  that 
person  a ghost  subordinate,  a Looking  Glass  staff  member,  or 
an  outsider.  Usually  the  request  will  be  with  reference  to 
a memo  (or  memos) . The  staff  member  responding  should 
assume  the  role  of  the  appropriate  ghost.  How  would  this 
person  reply?  By  phone  or  by  memo?  Quickly  or  slowly? 
Precisely  or  evasively?  Consider,  for  example,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  ghost  and  the  participant  requesting  infor- 
mation. A ghost  subordinate  is  likely  to  respond  differ- 
ently than  a ghost  peer. 

Third,  responses  should  not  create  a crisis.  It  will 
be  a temptation  at  times  to  tell  a Plant  Manager  that  the 
plant  just  burned  to  the  ground,  or  that  the  hourly  employees 
just  went  on  stike.  Don ' t do  it  unless  the  appearance  of  a 
crisis  is  designed  specifically  as  a research  or  training 
intervention.  Participants  were  promised  there  would  be  no 
tricks.  In  addition,  a crisis  will  change  their  behavior  in 
ways  that  will  affect  any  research  or  training  data  being 
collected.  So,  resist  temptations  to  jazz  up  the  simula- 
tion . 

Fourth,  don't  deliberately  mislead  participants.  Try 
to  answer  their  questions  as  clearly  and  directly  as  possible. 
If  the  question  is  unclear,  feel  free  to  respond  with  a 
request  for  clarification  rather  than  by  introducing  infor- 
mation that  may  be  incorrect.  For  instance,  the  Director  of 
Manufacturing,  CGD,  might  ask  how  much  soda  ash  is  used  each 
day.  It  will  make  a big  difference  if  the  answer  you  give 
is  a divisional  total  or  a plant  total.  Rather  than  risk 
misleading,  you  might  ask  the  Director  which  he  wants,  or 
give  both  clearly  identified.  As  a general  rule,  do  not 
volunteer  information  that  was  not  specifically  requested. 

Fifth,  give  priority  to  information  requests  that 
(1)  are  pertinent  to  important  problems  in  the  simulation, 
and  (2)  ask  for  information  that  is  not  already  in  the 


simulation.  This  is  obviously  a judgment  call,  requiring 
intimate  familiarity  with  simulation  content. 

The  administrative  role  of  answering  information  re- 
quests can  be  a great  deal  of  fun.  Remember  that  the  simu- 
lation represents  only  a day,  although  a very  busy  one. 

Don’t  get  frustrated  or  pressured  if  the  action  is  hot  and 
heavy.  In  the  most  efficient  of  organizations,  responding 
to  information  requests  takes  time.  If  you  don't  get  around 
to  all  of  them,  that's  reality. 

We  do  suggest  that  records  be  kept  of  the  kinds  of 
information  requested  and  the  responses  given.  Over  time, 
these  records  will  supplement  the  manual  we  are  producing, 
and  repeated  requests  eventually  might  be  incorporated  into 
the  simulation  materials.  In  addition,  the  requests  indi- 
cate what  the  participants'  priorities  are  and  whether  they 
are  spending  time  with  the  important  problems.  They  also 
indicate  whether  or  not  available  information  is  being 
communicated.  These  data  are  extremely  valuable  in  training 
and  research  contexts.  We  hope  that  users  will  share  these 
records  with  us. 


IV-D.  Lunch 


Lunch  for  participants  is  open-ended.  Most  will  go  out 
in  small  groups,  continuing  work-related  discussions.  Some 
will  eat  at  their  desks,  others  may  skip  lunch  altogether. 
This  can  create  problems  for  the  staff  if  observations  are 
to  be  continued  through  the  lunch  period. 

We  have  found  that  staff  may  prefer  to  arrange  for 
sandwiches  to  be  brought  in  rather  than  try  to  go  out.  This 
permits  them  to  share  information  on  how  things  are  going 
and  eases  the  logistics  if  some  observation  during  lunch  has 
been  scheduled  (observers  can  easily  share  the  burden  by 
alternating  eating  and  watching) . If  there  is  a manually- 
operated  switchboard,  it  should  be  closed  during  the  sched- 
uled lunch  break,  freeing  the  operator  to  recover  or  to  help 
with  observation. 

Participants  straggle  back  from  lunch  at  their  own 
pace.  Some  lunch  meetings  will  continue  into  the  afternoon. 
The  period  immediately  following  lunch  break  is  usually  a 
bit  slower  than  the  morning  pace — the  staff  need  not  be 
alarmed.  Energy  should  pick  up  again  later  in  the  afternoon. 


IV-E.  The  President's  Address 


The  last  activity  during  the  simulation  is  the  address 
by  the  President.  The  staff  need  not  intervene,  since  all 
participants  have  received  a memo  announcing  the  address  and 
its  time  (the  location  will  have  been  announced  during  the 
introduction) . Observers  will  want  to  take  notes  during 
this  address,  since  the  President  will  discuss  what  he  or 
she  thought  were  the  major  issues  confronting  the  company. 
The  questions  asked  after  the  address  can  be  quite  revealing 
of  participants'  perceptions  and  reactions.  This  scheduled 
event  is  usually  worth  videotaping. 


IV-F.  Telephones 

If  the  simulation  is  run  with  a manual  switchboard  like 
the  one  used  by  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership,  the 
operator  deserves  special  consideration.  At  least  one  other 
staff  member  should  be  trained  in  telephone  operation,  and 
the  operator  should  be  relieved  at  regular  intervals.  While 
the  number  of  completed  calls  ranges  from  11  to  18  per  hour, 
the  number  of  calls  attempted  is  probably  double  that. 

Somehow,  calls  seem  to  come  in  bursts,  thereby  overloading 
the  operator  at  certain  times  and  boring  him  or  her  to  death 
at  others.  We  recommend  that  the  operator  develop  a neutral 
style,  being  efficient  rather  than  conversational. 

Messages  for  participants  not  at  their  desks  can  be 
taken  but  should  not  be  encouraged.  (Say,  "Sorry,  no  one 
answers,"  rather  than  "No  one  answers;  can  I take  a message?") 
Calls  to  non-live  roles  and  to  outsiders  are  channeled 
through  the  operator,  who  should  take  a detailed  message  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  staff  member  in  charge  of  responding  to 
information  requests.  (The  operator  should  have  a supply  of 
standard  office  message  pads  for  this  purpose.)  The  operator 
is  also  responsible  for  logging  each  call  on  the  telephone 
record  (see  Appendix  G) . 


After  the  President's  Address  and  the  following  ques- 
tion/answer period,  the  simulation  is  over.  At  this  time, 
all  the  participants  are  in  one  room.  Before  they  disperse 
or  discussion  starts,  they  should  fill  out  any  appropriate 
paper-and-pencil  measures.  Only  then  should  they,  as  a 
group,  be  allowed  to  ventilate. 


V-A.  Data  collection 


Immediately  after  the  President's  Address  is  the  time 
to  collect  individual  data,  while  the  experience  is  still 
fresh  and  not  influenced  by  the  reactions  of  other  partici- 
pants. The  types  of  questionnaires  used  depends  on  the 
research  or  training  issues  (see  Sections  II  and  III  of  this 
volume) . We  have  successfully  used  questionnaires  about 
power,  climate,  and  decision  making,  as  well  as  instruments 
aimed  at  describing  peer  behavior.  Participants  are  usually 
anxious  to  talk  about  the  experience,  so  this  time  should  be 
kept  as  short  as  possible  (certainly  no  more  than  an  hour) . 


V-B.  Ventilation  period  and  transition 

Immediately  after  data  collection  (and  a short  break, 
if  desired),  the  staff  should  lead  an  open,  unstructured 
discussion.  Usually,  "Well,  what  did  you  think?"  is  suffi- 
cient to  launch  the  group  into  their  reactions  to  the  simu- 
lation. The  staff  should  be  nondefensive,  asking  frequently 
if  others  felt  the  same  way.  This  is  not  a time  to  get  into 
training  issues  but  simply  a chance  for  participants  to 
share  their  feelings  about  the  simulation.  This  session 
usually  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and  seems  to  be  very 
important  prior  to  any  further  debriefing.  (See  Section  III, 
pp.  112-113,  for  more  on  this.) 

While  participants  are  filling  out  questionnaires  and 
ventilating,  a staff  member  should  collect  all  materials 
from  the  Looking  Glass  desks.  All  memos  and  work  paper 
should  be  put  in  the  folder  labeled  "Copies  of  Memos  You 
Sent"  and  saved  for  the  training  segments  or  for  later 
analysis  as  part  of  the  research  effort. 
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The  observers  should  use  this  tiine  to  write  up  their 
observations,  fill  out  forms,  or  otherwise  conclude  the  data 
collection  process. 


(Appendix  I contains  a master  checklist  summarizing  the 
process  discussed  in  this  section.  The  program  administrator 
may  find  it  useful  as  a review  of  procedures.) 
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Appendix  B 
PREWORK  MATERIALS 


MEMO  CODE 

ROLE  THAT 

NUMBER 

RECEIVES  MATERIAL 

DESCRIPTION 

CORP-2 

ALL 

Organization  Chart 

CORP-1 

ALL 

History  of  Looking  Glass 

PRE-3A  to  3H 

ALL 

Executive  Job  Descriptions 
(General)  (included  in  this 
appendix) 

CORP-33 

ALL 

Press  Release  - Flat  Glass 
and  Lighting  Products  Plants 

CORP-^9 

ALL 

Press  Release  - Auto  Glass, 
Specialty  Glass,  and  Glass 

Piping  Plants 

CORP-9 

ALL 

Press  Release  - Capacitor, 
Optical  Fiber,  and  Integrated 
Ci rcui t Plants 

CORP-4 

PRESIDENT 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

C0RP-11B 

VP,  APD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-I1C 

DIR-MFG,  APD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-11D 

DIR-S&M,  APD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-11E 

DIR-PD,  APD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-1 IF 

PM-OPT  FIBERS 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-1 1G 

PM-CAPACITORS 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-1 1H 

PM-INT  CIRCUITS 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-51B 

VP,  IGD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

C0RP-51C 

DIR-MFG,  IGD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

CORP-51E 

DIR-S&M,  IGD 

Job  Description  (Specific) 
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MEMO  CODE 
NUMBER 

ROLE  THAT 
RECEIVES  MATERIAL 

C0RP-5ID 

DIR-PD,  IGD 

C0RP-51F 

PM-AUTO 

C0RP-51G 

PM-SPECIALTY 

CGD-1 

VP,  CGD 

CGD-2 

DIR-MFG,  CGD 

CGD-3 

DIR-S&M,  CGD 

CGD-4 

DIR-PD,  CGD 

CGD-5 

PM- FLAT 

CGD-6 

PM- LIGHTING 

CORP-19 

PM- CAPACITORS 
PM-OPT  FIBERS 
PM-INT  CIRCUITS 

CORP-58 

PM-AUTO 

PM-SPECIALTY 

CORP-36 

PM- FLAT 

CORP-37 

PM-LIGHTING 

i x B (cont. ) 
K MATERIALS 


DESCRIPTION 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

Job  Description  (Specific) 

APD  Plant  Organization  Chart 

IGD  Plant  Organization  Chart 

Flat  Glass  Plant  Organization 
Chart  and  Floor  Plan 

Lighting  Products  Plant  Organi- 
zation Chart  and  Floor  Plan 
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LOOKING  GLASS 
Corporate  Offices 


All  Looking  Glass  Executives 
Corporate  Personnel 
Executive  Job  Descriptions 
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LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 

EXECUTIVE  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

PRESIDENT 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- overall  management  of  Looking  Glass 

- all  major  financial  decisions  affecting  the 
corporat ion 

- hiring  and  firing  of  Looking  Glass  executives 

- presiding  over  the  Management  Committee  (con- 
sisting of  all  division  Vice-Presidents  and 
the  President,  this  committee  makes  decisions 
on  matters  affecting  more  than  one  division) 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Looking  Glass,  Inc. 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Vice-President,  Commercial  Glass  Division 
Vice-President,  Industrial  Glass  Division 
Vice-President,  Advanced  Products  Division 
SALARY  RANGE: 

$130,000  - $200,000 


McCall,  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 

W-20  All  Rights  Reserved  PRE-3B 
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VICE-PRESIDENT  (Division) 

RESPONS I B I L I T I ES : 

- overall  management  of  sales,  marketing,  production, 
and  product  development  within  a division  of  Look- 
ing Glass 

- operational  responsibility  for  all  financial, 
legal,  and  governmental  matters  affecting  the 
division 

- serving  on  the  Management  Committee 

- hiring  and  firing  of  division  executives 
RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

President,  Looking  Glass,  Inc. 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Director  of  Manufacturing 
Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Director  of  Product  Development 
SALARY  RANGE: 

$90,000  - $125,000 


W-20 


McCall.  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 
All  Rights  Reserved 


PRE-3C 
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DIRECTOR  OF  MANUFACTURING  (Division) 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- overall  management  of  production  operations  within 
a division  of  Looking  Glass,  Inc. 

- implementing  ail  corporate  decisions  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  products  within  the  division 

- all  financial,  legal,  governmental  and  personnel 
matters  within  the  manufacturing  arm  of  the  divi- 
sion 

- coordinating  production  with  sales  and  marketing 
and  product  development 

- meeting  at  least  every  two  months  with  division 
plant  managers 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

Vice-President  of  Division 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Plant  Managers  of  Division  (number  varies  by  divi- 
sion) 

SALARY  RANGE: 

$65,000  - $90,000 


W-20 


® McCall,  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 

All  Rights  Reserved  PRE-3D 
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DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  AND  MARKETING  (Division) 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- overall  management  for  both  the  sales  and  the 
marketing  functions  of  the  division 

- maintaining  and  generating  new  sales  for 
existing  product  lines 

- assessing  market  needs  and  potentials  for 
both  existing  and  new  products 

- coordinating  sales  and  marketing  with 
manufacturing  and  product  development 

- managing  all  internal  sales  of  products  to 
other  divisions 

- all  financial,  legal,  governmental,  and 
personnel  matters  affecting  the  sales  and 
marketing  part  of  the  division 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

Vice-President  of  Division 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Regional  or  District  Sales  Managers 
Marketing  Manager 

Sales  and/or  Marketing  Staff  Positions 
(the  number  of  direct  reports  will  vary  by 
division) 

SALARY  RANGE: 

$65,000  - $90,000 


McCill,  Lombardo.  DeVries  1978 

W-20  All  Rights  Reserved  PRE-3E 
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DIRECTOR  OF  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  (Division) 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- overall  management  for  all  phases  of  product 
development  within  the  division 

- design,  modification,  and  improvement  of 
machines  and  technologies  used  for  producing 
glass  products  in  the  division 

- assessing  the  feasibility  of  new  products 

- making  design  changes  for  existing  products 

- all  legal,  governmental,  financial,  and 
personnel  matters  within  the  product  develop- 
ment part  of  the  division 

- coordinating  product  development  with  manu- 
facturing and  sales  and  marketing 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

Vice-President  of  Division 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Project  Managers 

Staff  Specialists  (number  will  vary  by 
division) 

SALARY  RANGE: 

$60,000  - $85,000 


McCall.  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 

W-20  All  Rights  Reserved  PRE-TF 
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PLANT  MANAGER  (Division) 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- overall  management  of  a major  manufacturing 
plant  within  a division 

- all  legal,  governmental,  financial,  and 
personnel  matters  within  the  plant 

- effectively  and  efficiently  using  plant 
resources  to  produce  high  quality  products 
at  the  lowest  feasible  cost 

- briefing  the  Director  of  Manufacturing  for 
the  divisions  at  least  every  two  months  on 
plant  operations 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

Director  of  Manufacturing  of  Division 

DIRECT  REPORTS: 

Plant  Superintendent 

Engineering  Manager 

Quality  Control  Manager 

Production  Planning  Manager 
(numbers  and  titles  will  vary  by  division 
and/or  plant) 

SALARY  RANGE: 

$i*0,000  - $70,000 


W-20 


McCall,  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 
All  Rights  Reserved 
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COMMERCIAL  GLASS 
DIVISION  - (CGD) 


LIGHTING  PRODUCTS 
FLAT  GLASS 


LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
DIVISIONS  AND  PLANTS 


INDUSTRIAL  GLASS 
DIVISION  - (IGD) 


AUTO  GLASS 
SPECIALTY  GLASS 
GLASS  PIPING 


ADVANCED  PRODUCTS 
DIVISION  - (APD) 


OPTICAL  FIBERS 
INTEGRATED  CIRCUITS 
CAPACITORS 


W-20 


McCall,  Lombardo,  DeVries  1978 
All  Rights  Reserved 
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Appendix  C 

ASSEMBLING  IN-BASKET  MATERIALS  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


This  section  describes  the  materials  needed  and  the  process 
followed  to  duplicate  all  in-basket  materials  and  office  supplies  used 
during  Looking  Glass.  Qualified  users  of  the  simulation  will  receive  a 
By-Position  Master  Set  of  materials  and  a By-Position  Master  Checklist 
from  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership.  Descriptions  of  the  Master  Set 
and  Master  Checklist  and  explanations  regarding  preparation  of  office 
supplies  and  in-basket  materials  are  included  here. 
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I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MASTER  SET 


A.  The  in-basket  materials 

The  Master  Set  of  in-basket  materials  consists  of  20 
sections,  one  for  each  position  in  Looking  Glass. 
Within  each  of  these  sections,  materials  for  each 
position  are  separated  into  memos  being  sent  T£  the 
role  and  memos  being  sent  FROM  the  role. 

B.  Office  suppl ies 

This  additional  section  of  the  Master  Set  contains  the 
originals  for: 

1.  The  telephone  log  (see  Appendix  G) 

2.  The  routing  slips  (see  Appendix  E) 

3.  NCR  memo  paper  - for  APD,  CGD,  IGD,  Corporate,  and 
President  (see  Appendix  E) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BY-POSITION  MASTER  CHECKLIST 


A.  Purposes  of  the  Master  Checklist 

1.  The  Master  Checklist  is  a complete  listing  of  all 
materials  that  each  role  receives  in  the  in-basket, 
and  is  used  to  verify  that  all  memos  and  letters 
have  been  copied  and  placed  correctly. 

2.  It  is  also  a reference  for  checking  and/or  sorting 
the  Master  Set,  should  these  memos  ever  be  dropped 
or  otherwise  rearranged. 

B.  Explanation  of  Master  Checklist  headings  (see  Example  2) 

1.  In-basket  for:  


At  the  top  of  each  page  of  the  checklist  the  name  of 
the  role  in  whose  in-basket  these  materials  are  to  be 
placed  appears. 

2.  Memo  code  number 

The  code  number  of  the  memo,  found  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  (see  Example  3) 

a.  Multi  page  memos 

Memos  of  more  than  one  page  in  length  are  also 
coded  alphabetically  ( i . e . , APD-19A  and  APD-19B, 
see  Example  4). 

b.  Single  asterisk  (*) 

Some  memo  numbers  have  a single  asterisk  (*)  beside 
them  to  indicate  that,  when  sorted,  they  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stack  because  they  contain 
information  basic  to  Looking  Glass,  i.e.,  history  of 
company,  organization  chart,  job  description,  corporate 
financial  information,  etc.  (see  Examples  2 and  5). 
These  memos  are  listed  first  on  the  checklist  for  each 
role. 

c.  Double  asterisk  (**) 

Some  memo  numbers  have  a double  asterisk  (**)  beside 
them,  indicating  that  they  have  blanks  on  them  in  which 
meeting  times  are  to  be  written  on  the  copies,  not  the 
originals  (see  Examples  2 and  6).  Appendix  D has  a 
complete  listing  of  these  memo  numbers. 


Explanation  of  Master  Checklist  headings  (see  Example  2)  (cont.) 

3.  In-basket  placement,  TO/FROM 

An  x in  the  appropriate  column  indicates  whether  the 
memo  is  being  sent  TO  the  role  or  FROM  the  role. 

4.  Color 

The  color  of  paper  on  which  the  memo  is  to  be  duplicated. 

The  code  letters  are: 


W = white 
B = blue 
G = green 
Y = yellow 


5.  To  be  stapled 


An  x will  appear  in  this  column  if  the  memo  has  more 
than  one  page  or  has  an  attachment. 

6.  Attachments 

If  a memo  refers  to  an  attachment  in  its  text,  the  code 
number  of  the  memo  to  be  attached  will  be  listed  here. 

7.  Completed 

This  column  is  used  to  ensure  that  each  memo  has  been 
duplicated,  associated,  and  sorted  correctly;  it  is 
critical  that  al 1 memos  are  present. 
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III.  PREPARATION  OF  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

At  the  end  of  the  Master  Checklist  there  is  a page  labeled  "Office 
Supplies"  that  lists  how  many  copies  of  each  of  the  office  supplies 
are  needed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  routing  slips  and  NCR  memo  paper  be 
duplicated  by  a multilith  machine,  due  to  the  large  quantities 
needed  and  the  nature  of  the  NCR  paper  (a  copy  machine  cannot 
handle  it).  Once  copied,  the  routing  slips  should  be  cut  in  half 
lengthwise  along  the  dotted  line.  The  other  office  supplies  can 
be  run  on  the  copier  along  with  the  in-basket  materials. 


PREPARATION  OF  IN-BASKET  MATERIALS 


A.  General  comments 

1.  Duplication  of  the  in-basket  materials  is  straight- 
forward, i.e.,  make  one  copy  of  each  page  on  the 
appropriate  color  paper.  Four  passes  should  be  made 
through  the  materials,  once  for  each  color  of  paper 
(to  avoid  having  to  change  the  paper  in  the  copy 
machine  frequently). 

2.  Color-coding 

The  code  letter  indicating  color  of  paper  is  found 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  each  memo,  followed 
by  a number,  which  is  to  be  ignored  (see  Example  3)- 
This  number  was  used  at  CCL  to  create  and  sort  the 
By-Position  Master  Sets,  and  indicates  how  many  copies 
of  the  page  will  be  made  in  all. 

3.  Double  memo  code  numbers 

These  were  previously  used  at  CCL  to  create  and  sort  the 
By-Position  Master  Sets  and  served  as  a cross-check  for 
memos  that  are  to  be  associated  with  one  another.  Ignore 
them,  as  they  may  confuse  more  than  help;  do  what  the 
checklist  indicates  (see  Example  7)  • 

4.  Brackets  in  the  memo  code  number  column 

Those  few  memos  that  are  to  be  associated  with  others 
will  be  bracketed  in  this  column. 

B.  Materials  needed 

1 . Large  paper  clips 

2.  Twenty  third-cut  manilla  folders 

3.  Paper  for  the  copier:  white,  blue,  green,  and  yellow 

4.  Stapler 

5.  Twenty  pairs  of  in-baskets 
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C.  Preparing  the  man! 11a  folder 

A man  ilia  folder  labeled  "Copies  of  Memos  You  Sent"  is  used 
to  separate  memos  sent  FROM  the  role  from  memos  sent  TO  the 
role. 


1.  Type,  in  capital  letters, 
the  20  roles,  as  follows: 


PRES  1 DENT 

VP,  APD 

VP,  CGD 

VP,  IGD 

DIR-MFG, 

APD 

DIR-MFG, 

CGD 

DIR-MFG, 

IGD 

DIR-SSM, 

APD 

DIR-S&M, 

CGD 

DIR-S&M, 

IGD 

one  2 x 3i"  label  for  each  of 


D1R-PD,  APD 
DIR-PD,  CGD 
DIR-PD,  IGD 
PM- CAPACITORS 
PM-OPT  FIBERS 
PM- I NT  CIRCUITS 
PM- FLAT 
PM- LIGHTING 
PM- AUTO 
PM-SPEC I ALTY 


Place  these  labels  on  the  tab  portion  of  the  manilla 
folders  (see  Example  1). 

2.  Type,  in  capital  letters,  twenty  2xA"  labels,  as  follows: 
COPIES  OF  MEMOS  YOU  SENT 


Place  these  labels  on  the  front  of  each  manilla  folder  (see 
Example  1 ) . 


0.  Recommended  duplicating  procedure 

1.  Set  up  the  pairs  of  in-baskets  for  each  of  the  20  roles, 
labeling  them  clearly  by  role  and  division  (refer  to 
Preparing  the  manilla  folder  section  of  this  appendix 
for  a list  of  these  titles). 

2.  Place  the  manilla  folder  for  that  role  in  the  in-basket. 

3.  Make  a copy  of  the  Master  Checklist,  for  use  in  marking 
off  all  of  the  materials  when  you  have  copied  them. 

A.  Copy  all  materials  to  be  printed  on  white  paper  for  each 
role,  placing  those  memos  FROM  the  role  in  that  role's 
manilla  folder,  and  those  memos  TO  the  role  in  the  other 
tray  of  the  in-basket  (see  the  In-basket  placement  column 
on  the  Master  Checklist).  The  letter  indicating  the  color 
of  paper  to  be  used  is  found  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  each  sheet,  as  well  as  on  the  checklist. 

5.  Repeat  the  process  in  A.  above,  for  each  color  paper. 
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D.  Recommended  duplicating  procedure  (cont.) 

6.  Using  the  Master  Checklist,  verify  that: 

a.  All  memos  are  present 

b.  All  memos  have  been  copied  on  the  right  color  paper 

c.  All  memos  have  been  separated  correctly  into  those 

TO  the  role  and  those  FROM  the  role 

7.  Staple  all  multipage  memos  and  memos  having  attachments 
(see  Examples  2,  A,  and  7). 

8.  Write  the  meeting  times  in  the  blanks  on  the  memos  that 
are  listed  in  Appendix  D (those  with  a double  asterisk 
on  the  checkl ist) . 

9-  Separation  and  shuffling  of  memos: 

a.  FROM  memos 

1)  Separate  those  FROM  memos  that  have  a single 
asterisk  next  to  them  on  the  checklist  from 
the  other  FROM  memos. 

2)  Shuffle  the  latter  group  so  these  are  random, 
and  place  them  in  the  "Copies  of  Memos  You 
Sent"  manilla  folder. 

3)  Place  the  memos  that  had  a single  asterisk  next 
to  them  on  the  checklist  (see  1 above)  on  top 

of  the  shuffled  group  in  the  folder  in  the  order 
listed  on  the  checklist. 

A)  Place  the  manilla  folder,  now  containing  all 
copies  of  memos  FROM  that  role,  in  the  "IN" 
basket. 

b.  TO  memos 

1)  Separate  those  TO  memos  that  have  a single 
asterisk  next  to  them  on  the  checklist  from  the 
other  TO  memos. 

2)  Shuffle  the  latter  group  so  these  are  random. 

3)  Place  the  TO  memos  that  had  a single  asterisk 
next  to  them  on  the  checklist  (see  1 above)  on 
top  of  the  shuffled  group  in  the  order  listed 
on  the  checkl ist. 

A)  Clip  all  TO  memos  together  and  put  them  in  the 
"IN"  basket  on  top  of  the  manilla  folder  (on 
the  outs i de) . 

10.  Verify  that  you  have  made  the  needed  office  supplies 
for  each  role  and  for  the  controllers. 


W-20 
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EXAMPLE  2 


BY-POSITION  MASTER  CHECKLIST  — LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
IN-BASKET  FOR:  D I R-MFG  , APD 


MEMO  CODE  NUMBER 

IN-BASKET 

PLACEMENT 

COLOR 

TO  BE 
STAPLED 

ATTACHMENTS 

COMPLETEI 

TO 

FROM 

C0RP-3A  to  3B* 

X 

W 

X 

APD- 12 

X 

Y 

APD-19A  to  19B 

X 

Y 

X 

j APD- 111 

X 

Y 

X 

IGD-57 

( IGD-57 

X 

B 

X 

APD -88** 

X 

Y 

APD- 11 

X 

Y 

APD-89 

X 

Y 

Place  at  the  top  of  the  stack  of  memos 
Times  to  be  written  in 


NOTE:  This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  what  the  By-Position  Master  Checklist 

for  the  Director  of  Manufacturing,  APD  would  look  like.  Refer  to  Examples 
3 through  9 for  copies  of  the  memos  listed  here. 
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LOOKING  GLASS 

EXAMPLE  A,  p.  1 

17 

Advanced  Products  Division 

To. 

Listed  Below 

T 

From: 

Vice-President,  APD 

Re: 

Affirmative  Action  Balance  Sheets 

Copies  to: 

! It's  that  time  again.  I need  your  affirmative  action  balance 

DIR-MFG  APD  sheets  for  the  yeai — same  format  as  last  year  (last  year's  data 

DIR-SSM,’  APD  attached). 

DIR-PD,  APD 
PM-CAPACITORS 
» PM- I NT  CIRCUITS 
PM-OPT  FIBERS 


00 

CD 


(/, ) 


0> 


> 

<D 


TD 

CD 

> 


O CD 
(/) 


ro  <2 
n si 

E g> 
o cc 
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LOOKING  GLASS 
Corporate  Offices 
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example  5,  p.  1 


To:  All  Executives  of  Looking  Glass,  Inc. 

From:  Corporate  Controller 

Re:  Corporate  Profits  (In  Thousands) 


Copies  to: 

NET 

SALES 

NET 

PROFITS 

LATEST 

YEAR 

PREVIOUS 

YEAR 

LATEST 

YEAR 

PREVIOUS 

YEAR 

Commercial 

$72,000 

$67,867 

$3,300 

$3,106 

Advanced 

39,400 

35,100 

3,600 

2,700 

Industrial 

87.000 

73.600 

4.600 

3,018 

TOTAL 

$198,400 

$176,567 

$11,500 

$8,824 

NET  INCOME  AS  A % 

OF  SALES 

LATEST  YEAR 

PREVIOUS  YEAR 

Commercial 

4.6% 

4.6% 

Advanced 

9.1% 

7-7% 

Industrial 

5-3* 

4.1% 

TOTAL 

5.8% 

5.0% 

r j 

CURRENT  FINANCIAL  RATIOS 

Commercial 

Advanced 

Industrial 

f ” 

Debt  to  Equity 

37.6 

58.2 

32.6 

s 

o> 

tn 

Return  on  Equity 

10.4 

12.1 

7.8 

© 

•C  -g 

> s 

Return  on  Assets 

5.6 

7.5 

5.4 

® £ 

O © 

09 

O ® 

T3  OC 

Receivables  Turnover 

7.1 

7.0 

8.5 

CO  09 

5 £ 

E S> 

Off 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

As  a % of  Sales 

74.8% 

70.9* 

73-9* 

= < 

(0 

O 

R & D As  a % of  Sales 

1.8% 

5.U 

5.3* 

2 

e 

Operating  Profit  Margin 
As  a % of  Sales 

12.1% 

18.3* 

13-9* 

V-20 


Memo  Code  Number 
(multipage  memo) 
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EXAMPLE  7,  p.  1 


LOOKING  GLASS 
Advanced  Products  Division 

Director  of  Manufacturing,  APD 
Plant  Manager,  integrated  Circuits 
Soda  Ash  Crisis 


Copies  to: 

PM- CAPACITORS 
PM-OPT  FIBERS 


00 

f^ 

o> 

0) 

8 
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2.  ^ 

O 0) 
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T3  OC 

CO  « 
■O  SZ 
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CO 

O 

D 
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We're  in  trouble.  Li'm  attaching  a memo  I just  saw  C I GD-57) ^ 
explaining  our  problem.  We  only  have  a 10-day  supply;  Capacitors 
has  11  and  Optical  Fibers,  6.  Commercial  gets  their  soda  ash 
from  Cyborg  so  maybe  we  can  work  up  a deal  with  them. 

If  not,  we'll  have  to  pay  dearly.  I called  two  independent 
suppliers.  They  quoted  me  $36.50  and  $36.35  a ton.  This  is 
$3.02  to  $3.17  more  than  we're  now  paying. 


Memo  H to  be  attached  to  APD-111 
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LOOKING  GLASS 
Industrial  Glass  Division 


EXAMPLE  7,  p.  2 


To:  Plant  Manager,  Auto  Glass 

From:  Plant  Controller,  Auto  Glass 

Re:  Soda  Ash  Crisis 


Copies  to: 
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We  have  a crisis  on  our  hands!  The  rep  at  Mountain  Minerals,  Inc., 
our  supplier  of  soda  ash,  just  called  to  tell  me  they  won't  be  able 
to  process  any  more  soda  ash  for  the  next  four  weeks,  because  some- 
body dynamited  all  their  mining  equipment  last  night.  Because  it 
is  so  specialized,  it's  highly  unlikely  they  will  be  able  to  get 
it  replaced  before  four  weeks.  If  then.  We  currently  have  a 6-day 
supply  (at  150  tons  per  day). 

The  only  viable  option  seems  to  be  to  borrow  from  the  other  divi- 
sions. I'm  sure  the  Commercial  Glass  Division  has  surplus.  By 
the  way,  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  get  the  soda  ash  delivered 
by  train.  Our  storage  silos  hold  only  a 3“day  supply. 
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Advanced  Products  Division 
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« 18< 
EXAMPLE  8 

To: 

Plant  Manager,  Optical  Fibers 

From: 

Director  of  Manufacturing,  APD 

Re: 

Information  Report 

Your  temporary  employment  figures  and  raw  materials  costs  are  up. 
Is  there  an  explanation? 
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LOOKING  GLASS 
Advanced  Products  Division 


EXAMPLE  9 


Director  of  Manufacturing,  APD 
Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  APD 


Transfer  Price 


9 Copies  to: 

VP,  APD 
PM-CAPACITORS 


Our  transfer  price  battle  with  Commercial  Glass  goes  on.  At  the 
moment  we're  selling  glass  capacitors  at  somewhere  between  10  to 
12  cents  per  item,  depending  on  the  type  of  capacitor  and  the 
customer. 

Commercial's  argument  is  that  they're  only  making  a 2$  profit, 
but  I wonder  if  they're  full  costing  on  their  overhead  to  make 
their  profit  margin  artifically  low.  They're  requesting  a 7$ 
increase  in  price,  from  a little  over  1 cent  to  1 . 1 cents  per 
blank. 

Also,  they're  saying  that  they  can  get  15$  more  profit  by  cutting 
us  and  making  environmental  glass  (insulating,  heat  reflecting 
and  heat  absorbing).  That's  fine  for  them,  but  to  get  blanks  on 
the  open  market  will  cost  us  1.8  to  2.0  cents  per  blank,  and  that 
will  price  us  right  out  of  our  markets.  This  one  factor  could 
cut  our  market  share  30$. 

I'll  remind  them  again  that  the  glass  we  use  from  them  is  simply 
a casing.  As  such,  it  represents  only  a fraction  (15~25$)  of 
our  production  costs. 


APD- 12 


Appendix  D 

MEMOS  NEEDING  TIMES  INSERTED 


Following  is  a list  of  memos  on  which  times  must  be  written 
after  copies  have  been  made  (indicated  by  a double  asterisk  on 
the  By-Position  Master  Checklist). 


I GD-36 
IGD-37 
IGD-38 
APD-88 
CGD-66 


PRES- 1 


PRES-14 


PRES-17 
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TYPICAL  DESK  LAYOUT 
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LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
ROUTING  SLIP 


TO: 


President 

Vice-President 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Director,  Sales  and  Marketing 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Director,  Manufacturing 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Director,  Product  Development 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 


Plant  Manager 

Capacitors,  APD 

Integrated  Circuits,  APD 

Optical  Fibers,  APD 

Flat  Glass,  CGD 


Lighting  Products,  CGD 


Auto  Glass,  IGD 


Specialty  Glass,  IGD 


Glass  Piping,  IGD 


_For  your  signature 
_For  your  approval 
_For  your  files 
_For  your  information 


_Please  read  and  return 
_P lease  read  and  pass  on 
Please  comment 


COMMENTS: 
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LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
ROUTING  SLIP 


TO: 


President 

Vice-President 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Director,  Sales  and  Marketing 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Director,  Manufacturing 
APD 


_CGD 

IGD 


Director,  Product  Development 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Plant  Manager 

Capacitors,  APD 

Integrated  Circuits,  APD 

Optical  Fibers,  APD 

Flat  Glass,  CGD 


JLighting  Products,  CGD 
_Auto  Glass,  IGD 
_Specialty  Glass,  IGD 
_Glass  Piping,  IGD 


_For  your  signature 
_For  your  approval 
_For  your  files 
_For  your  information 
_Please  read  and  return 
Please  read  and  pass  on 
Please  comment 


COMMENTS: 
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LOOKING  GLASS 
Office  of  the  President 

To: 

From: 

Re: 


LOOKING  GLASS 
Advanced  Products  Division 
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To: 

From: 


Re: 


LOOKING  GLASS 
Commercial  Glass  Division 
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Appendix  F 

OUTLINE  OF  INTRODUCTION 
LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 


COFFEE 

I .  WELCOME  (by  sponsor) 

A.  Hand  out  name  tags  (position  and  blank) 

B.  Opening  comments 

II.  INTRODUCTIONS 

A.  Staff  members 

B.  Outsiders 

C.  Participants  (real  life) 

D.  Participants  (Looking  Glass  role) 

III.  LINKAGES 

A.  How  program  came  to  be 

B.  Participant 

1 . Why  chosen 

2.  How  assigned  to  roles 

IV.  OBJECTIVES 

A.  Overview 

1.  Program  outline  summarized 

2.  Schedule  for  simulation  (brief) 

B.  Brief  history  of  simulation 

1.  Based  on  real  events 

2.  Generic  management  problems 

3.  Respond  as  they  would  on  job 
k.  No  tricks  (emphasize) 
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B.  Brief  history  of  simulation  (cont.) 

5.  No  one  assigned  to  disrupt 

6.  Not  setting  them  up 

7.  A day  in  the  1 i fe  . . . 

8.  They  are  the  top  management  team 

C.  Observers  and  feedback 

1.  Nature  and  use  of  the  data 

2.  Confidentiality 

3.  Role  of  observers 

1*.  Feedback  to  be  received 

D.  Goals 

1.  For  you:  behave  as  you  normally  would 

2.  For  observers:  to  record  behavior 

3.  For  all  of  us:  to  learn  from  the  experience 

V.  LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 

A.  Basic  description 

1.  $200  million  in  sales 

2.  History  of  Looking  Glass  (see  C0RP-1) 


B.  Organizational  structure 


1.  Overhead  of  organizational  chart  (all  are  top 
management  - 40-70K) 

2.  Product  lines 


a.  APD 

1)  Optical  fibers 

2)  Integrated  circuits 

3)  Capacitors 

b.  IGD 

1 ) Auto  glass 

2)  Specialty  glass 

3)  Glass  piping 

c.  CGD 

1)  Lighting  products 

2)  Flat  glass 
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B.  Organizational  structure  (cont.) 

3.  Roles  not  shown  on  organization  chart  can  be  contacted 

4.  PM-glass  piping  vacancy 

5-  PMs  at  corporate  for  bi-monthly  visit  (in-basket  with  them) 

6.  Executive  level  emphasized 

VI.  PROCEDURES  (give  out  Procedures  Handout  here) 

A.  Name  tags/title  tags 

B.  Offices 

1.  Each  has  been  assigned  an  office  (hand  out  Floor  Plan) 

2.  On  your  desk  you  will  find  typical  things 

in-basket  nameplate  routing  slips 

telephone  memo  paper  paper  clips 

paper  and  pens  ashtray  message  pads 

3.  The  in-basket 

a.  Memos  and  letters  to  you 

b.  Memos  you  have  sent  (recipients  have  copies  of 
them  already) 

c.  Switchboard  not  open  for  45  minutes 

d.  Write  on  anything  you  want 

C.  Using  the  telephone  (should  be  adapted  to  fit  system  in  use; 
the  following  pertains  to  the  system  used  at  CCL) 

1.  Looking  Glass  still  has  antiquated  system 

2.  Ignore  dials  and  buttons 

3.  Pick  up  receiver,  wait  for  operator 

4.  Tell  operator  number  of  party  (see  organization  chart) 

5.  Wait  for  operator  to  connect  you  (you  will  not  hear  it  ring) 

6.  Hang  up  between  consecutive  calls  (to  give  operator  a chance 
to  clear  the  1 ines) 

7.  Conference  calls  are  possible 

8.  Be  patient 

9-  Switchboard  closed  during  lunch 

D.  Using  the  mail  system 

1.  NCR  paper  will  make  up  to  10  copies 

2.  Stack  only  as  many  pages  as  you  need 

3.  Press  down  with  ballpoint  pen 

4.  Indicate  title  and  division  clearly  on  each  copy 

5.  Use  routing  slips  if  feasible,  and  attach  to  each  copy 

6 . Keep  a file  copy 

7.  Mail  will  be  picked  up  four  times  during  the  day,  at 

, , , and  • 

8.  Have  outgoing  mail  in  your  outbasket  at  those  times 
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E.  Contacting  outsiders 

1.  People  outside  of  Looking  Glass  or  not  on  the  organization 
chart  can  be  contacted  by  memo  or  by  phone 

2.  Send  memo  to  party  or  ask  operator  to  take  a message  to 
have  party  call  you 

3.  If  your  party  is  available  today,  you  will  receive  a reply 

F.  Conference  area 

1.  Available  for  your  use  on  first-come,  first-served  basis 

2.  Point  out  on  floor  plan 

G.  Lunch 

1.  As  in  real  life,  the  organization  goes  on 

2.  Lunch  will  be  from  to  (tell  where) 

3.  Switchboard  (if  manual ) is  closed  during  lunch 

H.  Amenities 

1.  Coffee  is  available 

2.  Snacks,  soft  drinks 

3.  Rest  rooms  are  * 

4.  Water  is  

5.  Act  as  you  would  on  a typical  working  day 

I . Ask  for  quest  ions 
VII.  SUMMARY 

1.  Your  task  is  to  manage  Looking  Glass 

2.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  title  tags  on 

3.  The  switchboard  will  open  at  ; use  your  time  to 

look  through  your  in-basket 

h.  The  simulation  will  end  at  wi th  an  address  by 

the  President  at  (tell  location  of  address) 

5.  Please  don't  take  any  materials  home  tonight;  leave  them  on 
your  desk  (tell  why) 

6.  We  will  not  intervene;  there  are  no  tricks 


VIII.  QUESTIONS 
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Appendix  G 
TELEPHONE  LOG 
LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
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Appendix  G 
TELEPHONE  LOG 
LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 


Date: 

Group: 


From 


To 


Time  or  Comments 
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Appendix  H 
PROCEDURES 
LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 


NAME  TAGS 

- Please  wear  both  your  name  tag  and  your  title  tag  throughout 
the  day 

OFFICES  (Give  out  floor  plan) 

- Write  on  anything  you  want 

- Telephone  numbers  are  on  the  floor  plan 

TELEPHONE  CALLS 

- Switchboard  closed  for  next  45  minutes 

- Pick  up  receiver  and  wait  for  operator 

- Give  the  number  you  are  calling,  operator  will  connect  you 
(you  will  not  hear  a ring) 

- Conference  calls  possible 

- Hang  up  between  calls  and  wait  between  calls 
MAIL 

“ Use  NCR  paper  and  ballpoint  pen  (10  copies  maximum) 

- Use  only  as  many  sheets  as  you  need,  plus  a copy  for  your  file 

- Use  title  and  division  of  recipient;  indicate  on  each  copy  to 
whom  it  goes,  or  attach  routing  slip  (if  appropriate) 

- Mail  will  be  picked  up  at  , , , and  

CONTACTING  PEOPLE  NOT  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  CHART  AND  OUTSIDERS 

- Send  a memo  in  the  usual  way 

- Leave  a message  with  the  operator  to  have  that  person  call  you 

A CONFERENCE  AREA  IS  AVAILABLE  ON  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS 
(see  floor  plan) 

LUNCH 

- Is  from  to  

- Switchboard  closed  then 


8.  THE  SIMULATION  ENDS  AT 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  CHECKLIST  FOR  LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 
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Appendix  I 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHECKLIST  FOR  LOOKING  GLASS,  INC. 


I.  PRELIMINARIES 

A.  Choosing  the  staff 

Staffing  needs  determined:  qualified  people  found 

Staff  trained  for  required  roles 

At  least  one  staff  member  qualified  and  available  to 

counsel  participants 

B.  Selecting  participants 

Participants  chosen  according  to  research  or  training 

needs 

Participants  screened  for  potential  problems 

Participants  make  informed  choice  to  participate 

Backups  arranged 

Participants  assigned  to  roles 

C.  Choosing  a site 

Site  removed  from  interruptions 

Site  has  adequate  space  (see  Appendix  A) 

D.  Prework  packets  (see  Appendix  B) 

Reproduced  and  sent  to  participants  so  they  receive 

them  at  least  a week  prior  to  program 

E.  In-basket  materials 

Reproduced  and  assembled  for  each  role  (see  Appendix  C) 

_ Appropriate  division  volumes  obtained  for  staff  reference 


I I . SETUP 

A.  Scheduling 

Simulation  schedule  decided 

Times  set  for  mail  pickups 

Lunch  is  scheduled 

__  Times  for  President's  Address  and  other  meetings 
entered  on  memo  copies  (see  Appendix  D) 
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B.  Office  supplies  and  desk  setup 
Accoutrements  obtained 

Offices  arranged  to  create  status  differences 

Props  placed  on  desks  and  dividers  (see  Appendix  E) 

In-baskets  verified 

Floor  plan  drawn  up 

Flip  chart  placed  in  conference  area 

C.  The  telephone  system  (if  used) 

Phone  system  obtained 

Set  up  and  tested 

Phone  numbers  listed  on  organization  chart  and  floor  plan 

III.  INTRODUCTION  AND  START-UP 

Speaker  chosen  to  welcome  participants 

~ Name  tags  and  position  tags  prepared  (duplicate  set  as  backup) 

Introduction  is  studied  and  prepared  (see  Appendix  F) 

Appropriate  props  and  handouts  assembled  (see  Appendix  H) 

Overhead  of  organization  chart  made 

IV.  THE  RUN  ITSELF 

A.  Observer  conduct 

Observers  informed  of  conduct  expected 

Discreet  observation  points  set  up 

All  observer  tally  sheets  available  (packets  created  for 
individual  observers,  if  desired) 

B.  Mail  delivery 

Procedures  established 

__  Folders  for  all  positions  available 
_ NCR  paper  available  for  use  by  ghosts  answering 
information  requests 

C.  Information  requests  and  responses 

Controller  selected  and  briefed 

Information  request  logs  prepared  (if  used) 

D.  Lunch 

_ Staff  lunch  arranged 

Plans  for  lunchtime  observations  complete 
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E.  The  President's  Address 

Videotape  arrangements  made  (if  used) 

Adequate  room  available 

F.  Telephones  (if  used) 

Operator  and  backup  trained 

Message  procedures  established 

Message  pads  and  telephone  logs  available 

CLOSING  UP 

A.  Data  collection 

Instruments  chosen  and  duplicated 

Collection  and  scoring  procedures  established 

B.  Ventilation  and  closing 

Person  chosen  to  lead  session 

Other  staff  assigned  to  clean  up  offices 

Observers  have  time  to  fill  out  forms 


A Center  for  Creative  Leadership  Publication 

Center  for  Creative  Leadership 
Post  Office  Box  P-1 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27402 
(919)  288-7210 
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LIST  1 


MANDATORY 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (3  copies) 

(Code  ' l.<2 ) 

800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22217 

Defense  Documentation  Center  (12  copies) 

Accessions  Division 

ATTN:  DDC-TC 

Cameron  Station 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 


Commanding  Officer 

;L\..l  "'.m  . r r h I ..!  orctcry  (f,  < i-|  it-.) 

Code  2627 

Washington,  D.  C.  20375 

Science  and  Technology  Division 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C.  20540 


0NR  FIELD 

Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  St. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  St. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 

Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
536  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


LIST  2 


* 1 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 
536  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  California  91106 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  California  91106 


LIST  3 

ARPA 

Director 

Cybernetics  Technology  Office 
ARPA,  Room  625 
1400  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


Director  (3  copies) 

Program  Management 
ARPA,  Room  813 
1400  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 
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LIST  4 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS 


Dr.  Earl  A.  Alluisi 
Performance  Assessment  Laboratory 

Old  0 minion  University 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23o08 

Dr.  James  A.  Bayton 
Department  of  Psychology 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C.  20001 

Dr.  H.  Russell  Bernard 
Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 

Dr.  Arthur  Blaiwes 
Human  Factors  Laboratory 
Code  N-71 

Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  Florida  32813 

Dr.  Milton  R.  Blood 
College  of  Industrial  Management 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 

Dr.  David  G.  Bowers 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.0.  Box  1248 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Brady 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Division  of  Behavioral  Biology 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21205 

Dr.  C.  Brooklyn  Derr 
Visiting  Associate  Professor 
325-C  Milton  Bennion  Hall 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 

Dr.  Norman  G.  Dinges 
The  Institute  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
250  Ward  Avenue  - Suite  226 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96814 


Dr.  Carson  K.  Eoyang 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 

Koi'iLcrey , Cal  ifornia  939 10 

Dr.  John  R.  P.  French,  Jr. 

Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegi e-Mel  Ion  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 

School  of  Organization  and  Management 

56  Hillhouse  Avenue 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Dr.  Asa  G.  Hilliard,  Jr. 

The  Urban  Institute  for 
Human  Services,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  15068 

San  Francisco,  California  94115 

Ms.  Kirsten  Hinsdale 
Vice-President,  Research  & Development 
Valiuated  Instruction  Associates,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  386 
Albion,  Michigan  49224 

Dr.  Edwin  Hollander 
Department  of  Psychology 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
4230  Ridge  Lea  Rd. 

Buffalo,  New  York  14226 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Hulin 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

Dr.  Faris  Kirkland 
University  City  Science  Center 
Center  for  Social  Development 
3624  Science  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 
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LIST  4 (cont'd.) 


Dr.  Rudi  Klauss 

Syracuse  University 

Public  Administration  Department 

Maxwell  School 

r i ruse,  York  1°?10 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Korotkin 
Vice  President  and  Director 
Washington  Office 

Richard  A.  Gibboney  Associates,  Inc. 
10605  Concord  St.  - Suite  203  A 
Kensington,  Maryland  20795 

Dr.  E ward  E.  Lawler 

Battel le  Human  Affairs  Research  Centers 

4000  N.E.  , 41st  St. 

P.  0.  Box  5395 

Seattle,  Washington  98105 

Dr.  Arie  Y.  Lewin 
Duke  University 
Duke  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

Dr.  Morgan  W.  McCall,  Jr. 

Center  for  Creative  Leadership 
P.0.  Box  P-1 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27402 


Dr.  Robert  D.  O'Connor 
Behavior  Desi  gn,  Inc. 

11212  N.  May  Ave.  - Suite  111 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73120 

Dr.  i’unucl  i < / 

Systems  and  Evaluations 
232  Swanton  Blvd. 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 

Dr.  Irwin  Sarason 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 

Dr.  Saul  B.  Sells 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Research 

Drawer  C 

Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129 

Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinaiko 
Program  Director 

Manpower  Research  & Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N.  Pitt  St.  - Suite  120 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Mrs.  Alice  I.  Snyder 
Anthropological  Inquiry  Services 
1749  Navaja  Lane 
El  Cajon,  California  92020 


Dr.  Terence  R.  Mitchell 
School  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 

Dr.  Wi 11 iam  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 

Dr.  Robert  Morrison 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92152 

Dr.  John  M.  Neale 
State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stony  Brook,  New  York  11794 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Nordl  ie 

Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc. 

7710  Old  Springhouse  Rd. 

McLean,  Virginia  22101 


Dr.  Bertram  I.  Spector 
CACI,  Inc.  - Federal 
Ann  Arbor  Office 
1325  S.  Maple  Rd. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48103 

Dr.  Richard  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California  94305 
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LIST  4 (cont'd.)  t 

1 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson 
MATHTECH,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  2392 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Or.  Les  Cohen 

Information  Spectrum,  Inc. 

1745  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

a 

Dr.  Richard  Morey 
Duke  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 


LIST  5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Air  Force 

"FfKR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

•J'ilu'iiig  410 

Bolling  AFB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20332 

Military  Assistant  for  Human  Resources 
OAD  (E&LS)  ODDR&E 
Pentagon  3D129 
Washington,  D.  C.  20301 

AFMPC/DPMYP 

(Research  and  Measurement  Division) 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78148 

Air  University  Library/LSE  76-443 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama  36112 

Mr  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
' IT/LSGR  (Lt.Col . Urns tot) 
ight-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  45433 

Army 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Research  Office 
ATTN:  DAPE-PBR 
Washington,  D.  C.  20310 

Army  Research  Institute  (2  copies) 

5001  Eisenhower  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22333 

ARI  Field  Unit  - Leavenworth 
P.  0.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027 

Headquarters  F0RSC0M 
ATTN:  AFPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  Georgia  30330 

CAPT  Joseph  Weker 
Department  of  the  AnT\y 
Headquarters,  32D  Arn\y  Air 
Defense  Command 
AP0  New  York  09175 


Marine  Corps 

Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky 

Coco  r.D-1 

HQ  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.  C.  20380 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
(Code  MPI-20) 

Washington,  D.  C.  20380 

Coast  Guard 

Joseph  J.  Cowan 

Chief,  Psychological  Research  Branch 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  (G-P-l/2/62) 
Washington,  D.  C.  20590 

Navy 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Scientific  Advisor  (Pers  Or) 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers  6) 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  Human  Resource  Management 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers  6a3) 
Human  Resource  Management 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

CAPT  Paul  D.  Nelson,  MSC,  USN 
Director  of  Manpower  & Facilities 
(Code  60) 

Navy  Medical  R&D  Command 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 

CAPT  H.J.M.  Connery,  MSC,  USN 
Navy  Medical  R&D  Command 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 

Superintendent  (Code  1424) 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 
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List  6 (cont'd.) 


T 


Professor  John  Senoer 
Operations  Research  & Admin.  Science 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 

It  u iStiij  >'i  i icer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Naval  Training  Center  (Code  9000) 

San  Diego,  California  92133 

Scientific  Director 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92152 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center  (5  copies) 
San  Diego,  California  92152 

Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Lab. 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Groton,  Connecticut  06340 

Commanding  Officer 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Technical  Library 
Orlando,  Florida  32813 

NAMRL,  NAS 

Pensacola,  Florida  32508 

Lt.  Rebecca  G.  Vinson,  USN 

Rating  Assignment  Officer 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers  5151) 

Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 

Code  0161 

NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  Tennessee  38054 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Napl es 
Box  3 

FPO  New  York  09521 


Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Rota 
box  41 

FPO  New  York  0^540 

.it  r\  s ut  i j . nt  r‘  liter 

Norfol k 

5621-23  Tidewater  Dr. 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23511 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Building  304 
Naval  Training  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92133 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (Code  200) 
Arlington,  Virginia  22217 

AC0S  Research  S Program  Development 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  & Training  (N-5 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida  32508 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 

Millington,  Tennessee  38054 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers  65) 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

Director,  Human  Resource  Training  Dept. 

Naval  Amphibious  School 
Little  Creek 
Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23521 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center  (NMAT  09K32) 

Room  150  Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg.  #2 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  20360 

Commanding  Officer 
HRMC  Washington 
1300  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Head,  Research  & Analysis  Branch 
Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code  434) 

801  N.  Randolph  St.,  Room  8001 
Arlington,  Virginia  22203 

Jl 
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LIST  5 (cont'd. ) 


Dr.  Wi 11 iam  S.  Maynard 
U.  S.  Naval  Acader^y 
Department  of  Leadership  & Law 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21 402 

(ALT  Donald  l:.  Tartu',  LAN 

Management  Department 
U.  S.  Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840 

Dr.  Myron  M.  Zajkowski 
Senior  Scientist 
Naval  Training  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  Florida  32813 

Other 

Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Bureau  of  Policies  and  Standards 
Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

HumRRO  (ATTN:  Library) 

300  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Office  of  the  Air  Attache  (S3B) 

Embassy  of  Australia 

1601  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Scientific  Information  Officer 
British  Embassy  - Room  509 
3100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20008 

Canadian  Defense  Liaison  Staff, 

Washington 

2450  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20008 
ATTN:  CDRD 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Sapinkopf 
Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C.  20415 


Mr.  Luigi  Petrullo 

2431  North  fdgcwood  Street 

Arlington,  Virginia  22207 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  Stone 

A istciiit  i i i > "i  "i  ,r  Ai  i • i i . t i \'c 

Sciences 

Krannert  Graduate  School 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 

Dc*Meredi tb -Crawford 
560T^tonf?9o«ery.  .Street 
CJieVy  Chase,  Maryland  20015 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Munger 
McBer  and  Company 
137  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Commandant 

Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 
Kingston,  Ontario 
K7L  2W3 

ATTN:  Department  of  Military 

Leadership  and  Management 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0K2 
ATTN:  DPAR 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Mowday 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

Dr.  Meredith  P.  Crawford 

Department  of  Engineering  Administration 

George  Washington  University 

'Suite  805 

2301  L St.,  N.W. 

■Washington,  D.  C.  20037 
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LIST  6 


PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS 
(NATIONAL  SECURITY  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT) 


Dr.  Davis  B.  Bobrow 

p,irrau  of  Fovernrrntal  Research 
v 1 1 . t_ i s i „y  u<  * vii  y I ..iu* 

College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Dr.  Judith  A.  Daly 

Program  Manager 

Cybernetics  Technology  Office 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

1400  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Dr.  George  T.  Duncan 
Department  of  Statistics 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Mahoney,  Jr. 

CACI,  Inc. -Federal 
1815  North  Fort  Myer  Dr. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Kaplan 
The  Brookings  Institution 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave. , N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Organski 
Center  for  Political  Studies 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 

Mr.  James  B.  Rothnie,  Jr. 

Computer  Corporation  of  America 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Dr.  Jonathan  Wilkenfeld 
Department  of  Government 
and  Politics 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Y.  Li 
Michigan  State  University 
Department  of  Political  Science 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824 
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